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If  I  give  a  §hort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  ftUe.  ff  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerotu 
preeipics  cf  tdling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind^neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter,  ff  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  vkth  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  onfearleM.~~DE  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 


GIUSEPPE  MAZZINI. 

One  of  the  world's  great  men,  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  otK  day,  died  on  Sunday  ;  hardly  an  old  man,  as 
he  was  barely  sixty-fonr,  but  wom-ont  by  the  toils  of 
forty  years’  tough  fighting  for  one  grand  idea,  in  which 
he  had  a  keener  faith  in  the  fortieth  year  than  in  the 
first,  though  the  wearisome  succession  of  failnres 
inci(lent  to  his  work,  and  the  numberless  embarrassments 
that  he  encountered  in  performing  it,  had  exhausted  his 
frame  far  more  than  the  poverty  and  the  exile,  the  con¬ 
tumely  and  the  hatred  that  were  nearly  all  the  rewards 


he  had  received,  nearly  all  that  he  dared  to  expect. 
^‘Duty,”  Mazzini  wrote  a  year  ago,  when  he  left 
England  to  enter  on  a  new  crusade  under  the  same 
banner  which  he  had  often  raised  before,  “  duty  impels 
me  now  to  renounce  the  consolations  of  age,  as  I  for¬ 
merly  renounced  the  joys  of  yonth,  in  the  service  of  the 
republican  unity  of  Italy,  which  was  the  prophetic 
dream  of  my  boyhood  and  the  religious  faith  of  my 
manhood,  as  it  is  the  evening  star  of  promise  shining 
above  the  darkness  of  my  declining  years.”  If  there 
was  an  echo  of  de.spair  in  those  words,  it  was  despair, 
not  for  the  ta.sk  to  w'hich  he  devoted  himself,  but  for  his 
own  prospect  of  seeing  its  fulfilment.  Hope  was  buoyant 
in  him  to  the  last,  and  it  was  all  the  more  buoyant 
because  of  the  entire  self-abrogation  that  marked  his 
career,  and,  like  all  other  unselfish  martyrdoms,  was 
strongest  at  its  close.  But  we  can  well  conceive  the 
sadness  with  which,  after  such  heroic  effort  for  the 
achievement  of  his  purpose,  he  had  to  close  his  eyes  on 
Sunday,  seeing  it  still  only  as  a  thing  to  be  realised  in 
the  far-off  future.  Whether  we  approve  or  disapprove 
of  the  purpose  in  itself,  and  of  all  the  methods  by  which 
ho  sought  to  attain  it,  we  must  honour  the  dauntless 
courage  and  the  ceaseless  zeal  with  which  he  spent  upon 
it  all  his  energies  up  to  the  very  day  of  his  death.  It 
is  a  hero  that  the  world  has  lost,  and  the  world  has  no 
heroes  to  spare. 

When  Mazzini’s  life  comes  to  be  written,  and  it  can¬ 
not^  truly  written  before  many  prejudices  now  strong 
are  dead,  and  before  many  friends  who  w'ere  concerned 
tn  it  have  passed  out  of  reach  of  tyrants,  it  will  falsify 
many  of  the  statements  of  his  rivals  and  enemies,  and^ 
perhaps,  not  answer  closely  to  the  panegyrics  of  his 
mirers  or  to  the  impression  to  be  derived  from  his 
?^®^®o^phical  notes.  He  was  a  patriot  from  his  boy- 
OM,  as  bis  early  writings  show,  and  there  was  honest 
enrolment  of  himself  as  a  Carbonaro  in 
U,  when  he  was  two-and-twenty  years  old.  But  it  is 
no  easy  to  admire  all  the  restless  insurrection-breeding 
°p®“pied  hini  for  some  years,  and  many  blunders  of 
ought  and  action,  most  prominent  in  his  early  life, 
^ve  an  uuhealthy  bias  to  his  later  opinions  and 
*1,  ^ «  better  to  Daniel  Manin  on  “  the  theory  of 

th^  written  in  1856,  is  a  notable  instance  of 

.1^* ,  .  ^  there  ^  was  transparent  honesty  in  all  his 

scheming,  and  the  same  genuine  patriotism 
sairi  from  first  to  last.  The  worst  that  can  be 

^^^t,  while  he  was  a  pupil,  he  followed 
0  the  traditions  of  a  bad  school,  and  that,  when 
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he  desired  to  weld  all  into  one  /?reat  body  of  worshippers, 
the  object  of  whose  worship  should  be  humanity  in  its 
primal  innocence  and  its  ultimate  perfection.  Explained 
by  these  views,  bis  grand  republican  formula,  “The 
liberty  of  all  through  the  association  of  all,”  seemed  to 
many  critics  to  contain  the  germs  of  a  new  hierarchical 
bondage  and  a  new  spiritual  tyranny,  alien  to  the  best 
interests  of  mankind.  But  whether  we  altogether  agree 
with  his  ideal  or  not,  we  must  admit  that  he  preached 
his  modern  gospel  with  admirable  power  and  with  rare 
honesty  of  intention. 

Mazzini  did  not  make  it  his  only  mission  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  great  Universal  and  Humanitarian  Republic. 
With  pardonable  if  not  altogether  admirable  patriotism, 
ho  sought  to  make  Rome  its  centre.  “  This  unity,  so 
earnestly  invoked,”  he  said  to  the  Italians  in  1844, — and 
he  said  it  over  and  over  again  last  year  in  his  Boma  di 
PopolOf — “  can  only  be  given  to  mankind  by  yon.  It  will 
never  be  written  till  it  can  be  inscribed  upon  the  two 
memorial  columns  which  stand  to  mark  the  course  of 
nearly  thirty  centuries  of  the  life  of  humanity — the 
Capitol  and  the  Vatican.  From  the  Rome  of  the  Caesars 
went  forth  the  unity  of  civilisation,  imposed  by  force 
upon  Europe.  From  the  Rome  of  the  Popes  went  forth 
the  unity  of  civilisation,  imposed  upon  the  human  race 
by  authority.  From  the  Rome  of  the  People,  when  you, 
Italians,  shall  be  worthier  than  now  you  are,  will  go 
forth  a  unity  of  civilisation  freely  accepted  by  the 
universal  consent  of  mankind.”  Let  all  the  world  be 
free  from  tyrannies,  he  said,  but  let  the  freedom  emanate 
from  Italy,  and,  as  an  initial  step  thereto,  let  Italy  her¬ 
self  be  free.  That  cosmopolitan  and  patriotic  doctrine 
was  the  unvarying  utterance  of  all  his  speech,  the  change¬ 
less  motive  of  all  his  conduct ;  and  a  proper  understand¬ 
ing  of  it  explains  and  justifies  that  restlessness  for  which 
he  has  often  been  blamed,  and  which  caused  a  partial 
separation  between  him  and  other  Italian  patriots.  That 
Rome  should  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  Victor  Emma¬ 
nuel  was  almost  as  irksome  to  him  as  that  it  should  be 
under  the  rule  of  Pius  the  Ninth.  He  helped  much, 
though  unintentionally,  to  establish  the  kingdom  of 
Italy;  but  Italian  kingship  was  altogether  galling  to 
him, — and  yet  more  galling  was  the  submission  of  the 
nation  to  it.  ”  The  delusions  and  errors  of  the  past 
ten  years,  the  false  route  upon  which  our  new-born  Italy 
has  been  led  by  corrupt  and  incompetent  leaders,”  he 
wrote  last  year^  “  have  convinced  me,  to  my  sorrow,  that 
the  political  education  of  my  countrymen  is  less  advanced 
than  I  once  hoped.”  He  felt  that  he  must  do  all  he 
could  to  promote  that  education,  and  he  was  doing  it 
zealously  when  he  died. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  defend  Mazzini  from  the 
defamations  that  in  former  days  were  frequent.  What¬ 
ever  blunders  ho  may  have  committed,  whatever  errors 
of  opinion  ho  may  nave  advanced,  the  honesty  of  his 
purpose  was  unimpeachable.  If  his  ideal  was  not  the 
best  possible,  and  if  his  ways  of  aiming  at  it  were  not 
always  wise — and  we  confess  that  so  we  judge  them — he 
deserves  universal  admiration  for  his  steadfast,  self- 
sacrificing  and  most  heroic  devotion  to  what  seemed  to 
him  the  objects  most  to  be  desired.  All  his  work  was 
for  Italy,  and,  through  Italy,  for  the  whole  world,  and 
not  at  all  for  himself.  There  was  nothing  vainglorious, 
nothing  selfish,  nothing  ungenerous  in  him.  His  appa¬ 
rent  inconsistencies  were  only  parts  of  one  notably  con¬ 
sistent  scheme  for  the  regeneration  of  society.  His 
apparent  follies  were  only  accidents  of  a  system  which  he 
tried  at  least  to  plan  and  work  out  very  wisely  indeed. 
And  there  was  a  remarkable  oneness  in  his  life.  His 
most  nurely  literary  pursuits  were  an  integral  part  of 
his  political  labours.  He  was  as  much  a  soldier  in  his 
London  garret  as  when  leading  an  insurgent  band  across 
the  borders  of  his  country.  This  oneness  of  character 
adds  to  the  nobility  of  his  life,  and  it  lessens  our  sorrow 
at  his  death.  Such  men  as  he  can  never  die.  He  had 


much  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  man  of  this 
ration,  and  in  accordance  with  the  value  of  his  s 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  will  be  the  reverence  in 
his  services  will  be  held  by  those  who  possess  the  1 
ness  that  he  only  promisea. 


tionale  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  important  ever 
sustained  in  any  Legislative  Assembly,”  and  the  associa¬ 
tion  which  has  had  the  honour  of  eliciting  this  ‘‘grave 
debate  ”  as  one  whose  “  powerful  and  formidable  orga¬ 
nisation”  and  rapid  development  within  a  few  years. 
“  invite  the  serious  attention  of  all  who  are  interest^  in 
the  preservation  of  social  order.”  The  very  foundations 
of  the  existing  social  system — which,  of  course,  is  the 
very  best  conceivable — are  threatened  by  this  hateful 
society ;  and  the  means  by  which  they  are  going  to* 
upset  everything  and  make  everybody  uncomfortable  are 
(if  we  may  take  the  word  of  the  Spanish  Minister) 
truly  terrible.  This  cosmopolitan  association  for  turning 
everything  upside  down  will  commence,  according  to 
Senor  De  Bias,  by  breaking  up  “  all  the  traditions  of 
humanity” — a  calamity  to  which  we  feel  half  resigned,  on 
condition  that  the  destructives  save  the  pieces  as  historical 
relics.  Their  next  exploit  is  to  be  the  erasure  “  from 
thought  of  the  very  name  of  God.”  This  is  curious- 
The  name  of  God,  it  seems,  is  so  lightly  inscribed  on 
the  mind  of  man  that  it  is  in  danger  of  being  wiped  out 
by  this  wicked  society,  unless,  indeed,  the  Spanish 
Goveimraent  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  Almighty- 
Some  people  may  think  that  the  implication  that 
the  Omnipotent  himself  is  no  match  for  the  Interna¬ 
tionale  partakes  slightly  both  of  exaggeration  and  of 
blasphemy  ;  but  such  persons  cannot  be  aware  that 
his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  has  lately  extended  his  patron¬ 
age,  in  an  indirect  way,  to  the  Government  of  King 
Amadeo,  and  that,  therefore,  the  “  faith  and  moitda 
of  his  Majesty  of  ^ain  and  his  Ministers  and 
advisers  are  under  infmlible  protection  and  guidance. 
After  this  remarkable  performance,  the  rest  of  the 
doings  of  the  Working  Men’s  Association,  as  sketched 
by  the  Iberian  prophet,  are  comparatively  tame.  The 
overturning  of  “the  life  of  the  family  and  of  inheritance” 
may  be  a  very  terrible  consummation  ;  but,  as  it  may 
possibly  mean  nothing  more  than  the  substitution  of  a 
democratic  ideal  in  family  life  for  the  present  paternal 
autocracy,  we  acknowledge  to  not  feeling  very  much 
alarmed.  So,  too,  with  regard  to  the  erasure  of  the 
name  of  nations  from  the  civilised  world,  this  may  mean 
much  or  little,  good  or  bad ;  but  if,  as  we  suspect,  it 
must  be  understood  as  the  substitution  of  a  love  of 
humanity  for  a  narrow  and  selfish  love  of  one’s  own 
country,  it  appears  to  us  less  a  subject  of  fear  than  of 
hor^.  The  last  count  in  the  Spanish  Governments 
indictment  is  that  the  object  of  their  denunciation 
“  aspires  only  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  working 
classes  on  the  basis  of  universal  equality.”  The  not 
very  surprising  end  of  this  long  string  of  accusations  is 
that  “  even  under  the  most  liberal  of  political  institu- 
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•dlv  following  in  tlie  wake  of  her  southern  neighbour, 
first  clause  of  a  Bill  prohibiting  any  international 
o^Liation  of  workmen  for  the  purpose  of  organising 
®Skes  “or  the  abolition  of  the  rights  of  property, 
country,  or  the  creeds  recognised  by  the  State,” 
ifassed  by  the  French  Assembly  on  Wednesday  last 
h^afariremajoi  ity.  In  vain  did  M.  Jules  Favre  point  out 
^einiustice  and  dangerous  character  of  such  legisla- 
tion—in  vain  did  M.  Louis  Blanc  protest  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  “  fatality  of  misery  ”  which  wm  laid  down  by 
the  committee  would  strengthen  socialism.  The  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  Assembly  was  bent  on  avenging  itself  on  the 
Internationale ;  and  thus  committed  the  stupid  blunder 
of  making  that  association  the  representative  of  the 
right  of  labourers  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
their  wages.  The  feeling  of  distrust  and  enmity  already 
existing  between  the  capitalist  and  artisan  classes  in 
France  will  certainly  be  intensified  by  this  measure ; 
while  workmen  who  have  hitherto  held  aloof  from  the 
Internationale  will  be  driven  into  sympathy  with  an 
association  which  is  persecuted  in  their  name. 

We  cannot  but  look  upon  these  repressive  measures 
as  very  dangerous  and  very  unjust.  If  liberty  has  any 
meaning  at  all,  it  is  violated  by  the  denial  of  the  right 
of  combination  for  any  purpose  whatever,  consistent 
with  the  equal  liberty  of  others.  If  the  Internationale 
has  proclaimed  war  on  the  rights  of  property  as  at  pre¬ 
sent  established,  so  long  as  that  war  is  carri^  on  by  an 
endeavour  to  convert  others  to  its  views,  it  is  tyrannical 
to  interfere  with  it.  We  are  far  from  being  enamoured 
of  the  economical  views  of  Dr  Marx.  “  The  expropria¬ 
tion  of  the  expropriators  **  has  no  charms  for  us  ;  and,  if 
attempted  by  violence,  should  be  resisted  by  the  whole 
power  of  the  State.  Our  economical  ideal  is  to  be  found 
in  a  very  different  direction  to  that  which  is  indicated 
by  the  manifestoes  of  the  Internationale.  Our  hope  is 
in  the  growrth  of  prudential  checks  to  population,  and 
the  acquisition  by  the  labouring  classes  of  capital  of 
their  own.  In  this  way  the  existence  of  capitalists,  as 
a  separate  class,  would  gradually  pass  away,  and  the 
organisation  of  industry  would  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  workers.  With  these  changes,  and  such  a  solution 
of  the  land  question  as  we  have  repeatedly  advo¬ 
cated,  and  which,  we  believe,  is  sooner  or  later 
inevitable,  the  whole  face  of  the  industrial  world 
would  be  transfigured ;  and  poverty,  instead  of  being 
the  normal  condition  of  a  large  section  of  the  people, 
would  be  an  altogether  exceptional  thing,  the  result 
of  individual  misfortune  or  misconduct.  We  believe 
this  easily  attainable  without  any  violent  measures, 
and  are  not  disposed  to  look  upon  any  programme 
in  which  “  expropriation  ”  has  a  place  with  favour. 
But  for  the  very  reason  that  we  think  the  politi¬ 
cal  economy  of  the  Internationale  unsound  and  mis¬ 
chievous,  we  most  strongly  condemn  any  intervention 
of  the  State  in  order  to  stifle  its  discussion  or  prevent 
association  of  its  adherents.  The  cause  which  has  truth 
and  justice  on  its  side  needs  no  State  patronage.  The 
economic  fallacies  of  the  Internationale  will  be  rather 
strengthened  than  weakened  by  the  attempt  of  Govern¬ 
ments  to  prevent  their  being  openly  debated ;  while,  if 
they  were  allowed  fair  play,  they  w'ould  be  slain  by 
argunaent — the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  slain  so 
th^  they  have  no  resurrection. 

The  other  provisions  of 'the  Bill  which  the  French 
^sembly  seems  determined  to  make  law  are,  if  any- 

mg,  still  less  justifiable.  Nothing  that  Governments 
ton  do  will  stave  oflT  discussion  of  the  moral  effects  of 
amily  life  as  at  present  organised,  of  creeds  recognised 
or  unrecognised  by  the  State,  and  of  the  separation  of 
umamty  into  a  variety  of  hostile  sections.  Govern¬ 
ments  may  do  much  to  make  the  discussion  of  these 
0  jects  unhealthy  by  making  it  illicit.  Prevent  it  they 
1  1  ^  good  in  family  life  would  shine  out 

bn  •  V  j  L  Biore  resplendently  the  more  it  was 

in  friction  of  argument.  All  that  is  true 

creeds  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
wisA  much  to  gain  from  it.  All  that  is 

hlA  f  jseful  in  the  principle  of  nationality  is  invinci- 
rom  the  attacks  of  its  adversaries,  but  not  from  the 


'discredit  brought  on  it  by  its  champions.  If  orthodoxy^ 
political,  social,  and  theological,  has  truth  on  its  side,  it 
needs  not  the  poisoned  weapons  of  Senor  De  Bias  and 
M.  Thiers.  The  only  way  in  which  the  ideas  that  the 
French  rurals  hate  can  be  legitimately  combatted  from 
the  orthodox  point  of  view  is  that  lately  pointed 
out  by  the  Comte  De  Mun,  who  has  put  himself  at  the* 
head  of  the  committee  of  the  Gerclee  c^holiques  d'ouvriers^ 
“  To  sub>rersive  doctrines,”  said  the  Count,  “  we  must 
oppose  the  Gospel ;  to  materialism,  the  notion  of  sacri¬ 
fice  ;  to  the  cosmopolitan  spirit,  the  patriotic  idea  ;  to 
the  atheistical  negation,  the  Catholic  assertion.”  It  will 
no  longer  do,  as  he  acknowledged,  to  throw  an  anathema- 
at  the  heads  of  the  opponents  of  currently  received  doc¬ 
trines.  Those  doctrines  must  be  contrasted  on  their 
merits  with  those  which  are  opposed  to  them;  and  by 
the  result  of  that  comparison,  let  Governments  do  what 
they  will,  they  must  stand  or  fall. 


THE  INCLOSURE  COMMISSIONERS*  REPORT. 

Owing  to  historical  causes,  the  commons  have  escaped 
absorption  in  the  whirlpool  of  landlordism,  in  w'hicb 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  has  been  engulpbed. 
The  lords  of  the  manors  are  not,  and  never  were, 
owners  of  the  common  lands.  They  set  up,  it  is 
true,  a  claim  to  everytdiing,  but  that  claim  has  never 
been  made  good.  They  have  never  succeeded  in  getting* 
the  first  step  to  appropriation.  They  have  not  succeeded 
in  excluding  riv^  possession.  They  have  never  bean 
able  to  get  that  exclusive  control  over  the  land,  which  is 
of  the  essence  of  private  ownership.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  commoners,  although  they  have  never  released 
their  hold  of  the  common  lands,  and  have  effectually 
frustrated  the  aggrandisement  of  the  lords,  are  not 
themselves  owners,  and  can  get  very  little  gooioutof 
the  laud.  The  commoners  and  the  lords  have  pulled  at 
the  land  from  different  ends,  and  neither  having  extin¬ 
guished  the  other,  the  land  remains  to  this  day,  hung* 
up  beyond  the  charmed  circle  of  private  property.  The* 
commoners  prevent  the  land  from  being  of  any  use  to 
the  lord,  the  lord  prevents  the  land  being  any  use  to  the 
commoner.  Each  party  has  vague,  undefined  rights, 
which  are  of  scarcely  any  pecuniary  value,  bat  which 
effectually  neutralise  the  rights  of  the  other. 

The  landlord’s  difficulty  is  the  State’s  opportunity. 
The  lords  of  manors  have,  by  the  tradition  of  real  pro¬ 
perty  lawyers,  a  certain  interest  in  the  commons.  OF 
that  interest  they  cannot  be  deprived  without  compensa¬ 
tion  ;  but  would  it  not  be  easy  for  the  State  to  take  the 
commons  off  their  hands,  giving  them  compensation  for 
loss  ?  Here  is  ground  upon  which  extreme  and  moderate 
reformers  may  meet.  The  firmest  enemy  of  the  na¬ 
tionalisation  of  land  at  present  held  as  private  property 
cannot  object  to  the  nationalisation  of  the  commons. 
These  are  in  a  sense  nobody’s  land,  just  because  they 
are,  in  a  sense,  everybody’s  land.  The  rights  of  lords 
of  manors  are  rather  theoretical  than  sub.itantial ;  they 
simply  have  set  up,  or  rather  the  lawyers  have  set  up 
for  them,  a  claim  which  they  have  never,  been  able  to 
assert  with  effect.  They  affect  to  be  owners,  but  they 
are  not.  They  cannot  do  what  they  like  with  their  own, 
for  the  plain  reason  that  it  is  not  their  own.  They  are 
helpless  without  the  aid  of  Parliament,  which  alone  can 
extinguish  the  rights  that  make  their  ownership  a 
mockery  and  illusion. 

The  right  of  the  State  to  attack  the  commons  will 
probably  not  be  disputed ;  for  it  is  by  the  aut’nority  *  of 
the  State  alone  that  the  lands  in  question  can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  private  property.  If  the  State  is  able  to  give* 
the  commons  to  the  lords  of  manors,  it  is  no  less  able  to 
take  the  commons  to  itself.  We  know  of  nothing  dono 
by  lords  of  manors  to  justify  the  State  in  treating  them 
with  exceptional  indulgence.  But  is  it  of  any  real  uso 
to  insist  on  the  abstract  right  of  the  State  against  the* 
abstract  rifirht  of  the  lord  ?  We  are  able  to  answer  this^ 
question  very  satisfactorily  by  means  of  the  Report  j  ust 
issued  by  the  Inclosure  Commissioners.  We  believe  the 
public  have  no  conception  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
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land  remaining  as  commons,'  although  the  commissioners  regard  to  the  labouring  poor  the  provisions  of  the  In 
have  been  busy  for  twenty-seven  years  in  making  them  closure  Acts  are  often  misunderstood.  The  commio* 

«  mi  _  _  _i*ii  'ij  •ii» _  _•  _ _  _  -I*!*  A  •  ^  *«*ni8* 


over  to  lords  of  manors.  There  are  still  eight  millions 
of  acres  of  commons  in  England  and  Wales,  that  is  to 
say,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  entire  acreage  of  the 
country.  Within  the  twenty-five  years  after  the  passing 
of  the  Inclosure  Act,  670,000  acres  have  been  turned 
into  private  property,  which,  taking  the  value  of  each 
acre  at  21.  yearly,  amounts  to  a  total  loss  of  1,240,0002. , 
which  might  just  as  well  have  been  employed  for  the 


sioners  are  empowered,  as  a  condition  of  an  inclosure  to 
set  out,  where  necessary,  a  specified  extent  of  land  for  the 
labouring  poor.  But  that  is  not  to  be  given  to  them  in 


property  as  to  the  owners  of  common  rights.  J/,g 
labouring  poors  allotment  is  to  be  let  to  them  at  a  rent  not 


loiver  than  that  of  other  agricultural  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.  They  are  not  allowed  to  build  upon  it,  or  to 
exercise  any  rights  of  ownership.  The  object  was 


relief  of  the  taxpayers  as  in  swelling  the  rent-rolls  of  merely  to  supplement,  where  necessary,  garden  allot- 
lords  of  manors.  There  is  no  use,  however,  in  crying  ments  for  the  labouring  poor.” 


over  spilt  milk.  The  question  is,  what  may  now  be  The  facts  brought  to  light  in  this  report  are  not  less 
saved  by  repealing  the  Inclosure  Act  and  appropriating  encouraging  than  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners, 
the  commons  for  national  purposes  ?  The  commissioners  For  the  last  two  years,  enclosures  have  been  practically 
say  **  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  very  moderate  estimate  stopped,  until  Parliament  makes  up  its  mind  wlmt  to  do 
that  out  of  the  ‘  commons '  1,000,000  acres  might  still  with  them.  Amongst  those  to  whom  we  are  greatly 
be  added  to  the  productive  area  of  agricultural  land  in  iiidebtedfor  this  is  the  redoubtable  member  for  Brighton 
England.”  But  that  is  not  all.  In  addition  to  ”  com-  the  Professor  of  Political  Economy.  A  small  number 
mons,”  there  are  “  commonable  lands  ”  whose  extent  of  men  like  him  in  the  House  can  effectually  stop  all 
has  been  estimated  at  2,000,000  acres.  Those  lands  are  further  enclosures,  until  public  opinion  is  brought  to 
in  the  same  state  in  which  they  were  under  the  old  Saxon  bear  on  the  House  of  Commons.  There  are  no  doubt 
village  system  before  the  Norman  invasion.  They  belong  many  members  who  have  hungered  after  a  nice  little 
for  a  certain  portion  of  the  year  to  the  cultivators,  and,  bit  of  common,  and  who  will  reluctantly  see  it  enfolded 
after  harvest,  are  open  for  pasturage  to  commoners.  If  in  the  capacious  bosom  of  the  State  :  but  a  little  whole- 
the  owners  of  commonable  lands  were  converted  into  some  out-of-door  agitation  will  save  the  commons  from 
tenants  with  long  leases  from  the  State,  and  the  rights  of  immediate  danger,  and  prepare  the  way  for  their  future 
the  commoners  were  extinguished,  it  would  be  a  great  acquisition.  Fortunately,  the  Land  Tenure  Reform 
gain  to  all  parties.  So  that  upon  the  lowest  estimate  Association  is  in  active  existence,  and  has  begun  to  stir 
there  are  immediately  available  for  cultivation  about  up  the  centres  of  provincial  activity.  If  that  society 
2,000,000  acres,  the  value  of  which,  upon  sale  in  open  would  give  its  earnest  attention  to  the  commons,  it  would 
market  would,  in  no  long  time,  be  at  least  forty  millions  not  fail  to  achieve  as  great  a  triumph  as  the  Corn-Law 
of  pounds  sterling.  This  immense  quantity  of  land  is  League.  Greater  results  would  probably  be  achieved  by 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  has  been  won  from  the  sea  success  on  this  question  than  by  the  attainment  of 
in  three  centuries  and  a-half  by  the  laborious  industry  almost  any  other  of  the  objects  of  the  society.  More- 
of  the  Dutch.  It  would  be  equal  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  over,  upon  the  commons  as  a  platform,  all  parties  would 
land  in  England  at  present  under  the  plough.  zealously  unite,  the  nationalists  and  the  anti-nationalists, 

Hero,  then,  is  a  magnificent  and  unexceptionable  for  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  State,  already  a  large 
opportunity  for  the  restoration,  on  easy  terms,  of  a  very  landowner,  should  not  increase  its  domains  by  the 
large  portion  of  the  soil  of  England  to  the  nation.  As  enclosure  of  the  commons  for  the  common  good.  Upon 
these  lands  are  lying  waste,  there  can  be  no  possible  great  question,  all  the  scattered  discontent  with  the 
harm  in  making  them  the  subject  of  experiment.  If  we  li^-^^d  question  may  be  united  in  the  most  legitimate  way. 
are  not  better  off,  wo  certainly  cannot  bo  w’orse.  If  the  could  not  conceive  a  grander  opportunity.  Let  the 
result  is  not  satisfactory ;  if  the  State  cannot  manage  commons  be  saved  for  the  nation,  and  a  more  valuable 
those  lands  with  a  profit,  it  w'ill  be  conclusive  against  movement  will  be  instituted  than  has  been  known  in  the 
the  extreme  demands  of  those  who  would  forthwith  present  generation.  We  believe  we  are  not  wrong  in 
destroy  all  private  property  in  land.  Those  who,  like  suggesting  that  the  appropriation  of  the  commons  is  the 
Mr  Mill,  stoutly  resist  the  project  of  nationalising  the  right  end  from  which  to  w’ork  the  great  “  land  question, 
land,  can  most  consistently  accept  an  experiment  on  the 
commons.  Wo  believe  tnat  few  of  his  sunnorters  are 


commons.  Wo  believe  that  few  of  his  supporters  are 
aw'are  of  the  enormous  area  upon  which  the  State  may 
lay  its  hands. 

The  compensation  to  bo  paid  to  landlords  cannot  be 
great.  The  means  of  judging  the  value  of  their  interest 
are  abundant.  In  the  first  place,  the  State  can  only 
compensate  for  actual  loss,  not  for  imaginary  loss.  The 
actual  loss  is  the  benefit  that  they  derive  from  the 
commons.  How  much  a  year  do  the  commons  bring 
them  ?  The  answer  to  that  question  is  the  measure 
of  compensation  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The 
“  prospective  ”  value  of  commons,  on  tlie  assumption 
that  tney  are  to  continue  as  commons  for  ever,  cannot 
much  exceed  their  actual  value,  but,  wdien  it  can  be 


THE  PUBLIC  WORSHIP  FACILITIES  BILL. 


Although  w’o  consider  it  doubtful  whether  any  re¬ 
forms  can  be  effected  in  the  constitution,  law.s,  and 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  that  would  justify 
its  maintenance  as  a  National  Establishment,  w’e  readily 
acknowdedge  that  such  a  measure  as  the  Public  Wor¬ 
ship  Facilities  Bill,  which  was  read  a  second  time  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday,  is  calculated  to 
strengthen  its  position  and  delay  the  date  of  its  dis¬ 
establishment.  In  the  first  place  this  Bill  would,  to  a 
certain  extent,  tend  to  break  down  the  spiritual  inonojwly 
at  present  enjoyed  by  the  parochial  clergy.  The  first 


proved  to  exceed  the  actual  value,  it  might  reasonably  be  clause  empowers  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  license  a 
admitted.  clergyman  to  perform  the  service  of  the  Church  of  En^ 

The  compensation  to  bo  given  to  the  commoners  can  land  in  any  parish  containing  upw^ards  of  two  thousand 
very  easily  bo  calculated.  During  the  last  twenty-five  inhabitants,  and  the  second  confers  a  similar  power  on 
years,  autliority  has  been  obtained  for  the  enclosure  of  the  bishop  to  appoint  a  clergyman  to  officiate  in  any 
672,840  acres.  This  is  a  pretty  fair  slice  for  the  lords  of  village  or  hamlet  containing  more  than  twenty  inhabi- 
manors  ;  how  much  might  bo  expected  to  be  set  out  for  the  tants,  and  situated  at  a  distance  of  more  than  two  milej 
public?  Just  1,703  acres.  Let  the  same  plan  be  adopted  from  the  parish  church.  At  first  sight  these  woul 
by  the  State.  W^e  do  not  quan’cl  with  the  distribution  seem  to  be  simply  provisions  for  facilitating  the  ex 
of  the  commissioners.  But  let  the  nation  get  the  tension  of  Church  services  in  parishes  where  the  popula- 
6/2,840  acres,  and  it  will  bo  very  easy  to  allow  open  tion  is  either  too  numerous  or  too  widely  scattere 
spaces  for  recreation  in  the  districts  affected  by  inclosure.  to  bo  efficiently  supplied  by  the  existing  organisation. 
1  he  only  other  class,  whoso  interests  are  looked  after,  is  But  it  is  evident  that  they  may  be  used  to  effect  omer 
tlio  laboui-ing  poor.  To  them  the  magnificent  allotment  and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  "important  ends.  ^be 
of  2,140  acres  has  been  made.  Lest  any  one  should  possession  by  the  bishop  of  the  power  to  license 
think  that  the  poor  were  too  liberally  treated,  we  hasten  clergymen  to  read  the  Church  service  and  to  preach  *n 
to  quote  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners.  “  W^ith  populous  parishes  and  outlying  villages,  implies  t  e 
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•fcion  of  tbe  right  of  the  adherents  of  the  Chnrch 
in  parishes  coming  within  the  operation  of 
Bill  to  appeal  to  the  bishop  to  exercise  this  power. 
Bttt  considering  that  the  Imty  could  only  make  appH- 
tion  to  the  bishop,  who  might  either  refuse  or 
w  with  their  request,  surely  this  cannot  be  fairly 
H^rited  as  a  dangerous  concession  in  a  democratic 
and  yet  Mr  Beresford  Hope  and  other  oppo- 
“  nts  of  this  Bill  actually  describe  it  as  “a  total  and 
absolute  revolution  of  the  whole  system  of  the  Church  of 
Bndand  in  the  matter  of  its  parochial  organisation,” 
which  is  ”  the  main  corner-stone  **  of  the  edifice.  This 
jj^ngaatre  betrays  a  deep  seated  distrust,  not  only  of  the 
laity  bat  also  of  the  bishops  of  the  Established  Church. 
It  is  certainly  strange  to  hear  a  devoted  churchman,  like 
Mr  Hope,  descanting  on  the  shortcomings  of  the  bishops 
to  whose  authority  he  professes  nominally  unbounded 
allegiance.  “  Bishops,”  said  he,  “  live  like  other  men — 
not  merely  in  the  light  of  public  opinion,  but  sometimes 
under  the  pressure  of  public  turmoil,  political  agitation, 
or  priestly  intimidation.  Under  this  Bill,  an  application 
might  bj  made  to  him  for  a  licence  by  a  clergyman, 
founded  apparently  upon  a  plausible  and  popular  state¬ 
ment.  The  bishop,  having  before  his  eyes  the  fear  of 
agitators,  newspaper  editors,  political  meetings,  and 
associations  with  perhaps  30,0002.  at  their  back  to  per 
secute  as  well  as  to  prosecute,  would  be  very  likely  to  do 
the  good-natured  thing,  and  issue  the  licence  rather  than 
expjse  himself  to  the  odium  of  testing,  analysing,  or  dis¬ 
criminating  the  merits  of  the  proposal.”  It  is  certainly 
relreshing  to  find  a  champion  of  the  Establishment  con¬ 
founding  bishops  and  people,  agitators  and  editors, 
in  one  sweeping  indiscriminate  denunciation,  and  all 
through  a  burning  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  The  Church  of  England  must  be  strong, 
indeed,  if  advocacy  of  this  description  cannot  perceptibly 
shake  its  foundations.  We  confess  that  we  do  not  place 
entire  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
bishops,  any  more  than  Mr  Hope,  but  our  fear  is  that 
they  would  be  less  amenable  to  popular  influence  than 
he  anticipates.  . 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  incumbents  of 
parishes  would  be  entirely  deprived  of  their  peculiar 
powers  and  privileges  by  the  Public  Worship  Facilities 
Bill.  On  tbe  contrary  this  Bill  invests  them  with  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  right  to  apply  to  their  bishops  that  it 
confera  on  adherents  of  the  Church  who  may  wish  for 
additional  or  more  convenient  provisions  for  public  wor¬ 
ship  in  their  parishes ;  and  an  incumbent  is  oven  granted 
a  right  which  is  denied  to  his  parishioners.  Not  only 
must  the  bishop  give  the  incumbent  a  month’s  notice 
before  he  can  license  any  clergyman  to  officiate  within 
the  parish,  but  the  incumbent  is  further  entitled  to 
appeal  to  the  Archbishop  with  the  view  of  getting  the 
appointment  made  by  the  bishop  abrogated  or  inter¬ 
dicted.  The  notion  that  the  cure  of  a  parish  is  in  any 
wnse  the  property  of  the  incumbent,  even  if  it  has  cost 
hm  ever  so  much  money,  is  simply  monstrous ;  and  yet 
that  notion,  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form,  lies  at  the 
root  of  many  of  the  arguments  adduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Wednesday  in  opposition  to  this  measure. 

r  Beresford  Hope  and  Mr  Gathorne  Hardy  would 
8wm  to  consider  it  iniquitous  under  any  conceivable 
cimumstances  to  disturb  or  curtail  the  vested  interests 
0  meumbents  in  the  spiritual  control  and  enlightenment 
0  eir  parishioners.  The  parochial  system  is  admitted 
y  hern  to  stand  in  need  of  improvement,  but  no 
OTm  that  can  be  proposed,  it  would  appear,  deserves 
®*^l®^ined  unless  it  emanates  from  the  parochial 
1 .  ^  ®^®rgy,”  says  Mr  Hope,  “  propose  a 

which  would,”  in  the  first  place,  “  be  just  to 

tlio  1  second  place,  “  satisfactory  to 

thpv^^  ^  ^  **  people  of  the  land,  whether 

We  communion  with  the  Church.” 

have  no  confidence  in  the  self-reforming 
will  ^  •  Mpirations  of  the  clergy,  and  we  fear  they 
as  *^^**^^  difficulty  in  concocting  such  a  scheme 
thev  SI  has  fondly  imagined  to  be  possible.  But  if 
chii  anxious  to  amend  the  defects  of  the  paro- 
ystem  as  their  champion  alleges,  the  clergy  will  , 


welcome  the  small  instalment  of  reform  that  received 
the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Wednesday. 

It  is  a  curious  but  not  unprecedented  feature  of  the 
debate  on  the  Public  Worship  Facilities  Bill  that  its 
opponents  furnished  the  principal  arguments  in  its 
favour.  If  this  measure  would  in  reality  enable  “  a 
certain  portion  of  parishioners  who  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  ministrations  of  the  clergyman  of  their  own 
parish  to  bring  in  a  stranger  to  whom  they  could  owe 
their  allegiance,”  as  Mr  Gathorne  Hardy  professes  to 
apprehend,  it  would  certainly  remove  one  cause  of 
secession  from  the  Established  Church,  and  to  a  limited 
extent  aid  the  liberal  movement  within  its  bosom.  On 
this  point  Mr  Hardy  made  a  significant  appeal  to 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  connected  with  the 
Established  Church,  which  may  be  pondered  on  with 
profit  by  parishioners  who  cannot  afford  to  travel  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  their  parish  for  the  kind  of  religious 
teaching  most  in  accordance  with  their  own  views. 
“  It  would  be  much  better  for  the  peace  and  interest  of 
the  Church,”  said  the  representative  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  “  if  honourable  members  would  give  up  some 
of  their  feelings,  and  remember  that  though  they  might 
not  like  the  sermons  or  some  of  the  proceedings  of  tho 
clergymen  of  their  own  parishes,  they  would  find  plenty 
of  other  parishes  where  the  incumbents  were  men  of 
their  own  way  of  thinking.”  That  may  be  a  comforting 
reflection  to  the  wealthy,  but  it  is  no  consolation  to  the 
poor  adherents  of  the  Church ;  but  then  their  right  to 
cherish  “feelings”  on  matters  of  this  description  is 
evidently  not  much  heeded  by  the  upholders  of  the 
Divine  right  of  incumbents. 


THE  WAGES  BILL. 

The  Bill  introduced  by  the  Home  Office  to  carry  out 
the  Report  of  the  Truck  Commissioners  is  one  affecting 
the  happiness  of  a  very  large  portion  of  our  working 
population.  The  last  attempt  of  the  legislature  to  put 
down  trucks  was  made  in  1831,  and,  after  a  period  of 
forty  years,  we  still  find  about  half-a-million  of  the 
working  class  depending  on  shops  kept  by  their  masters, 
and  to  whom  the  sight  of  coin  of  the  realm  is  like 
angels*  visits.  Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable.  At 
the  best,  a  workman’s  wages  are  small  enough,  scarcely 
beyond  what  he  needs  from  day  to  day,  and  leaving  a 
small  margin  for  old  age  and  accident.  But  when  ho 
is  obliged  to  deal  at  his  master’s  shop,  and  buy  tho 
master’s  provisions,  or,  still  worse,  the  master’s  liquors, 
the  degradation  of  his  position  is  unspeakable.  Despair 
settles  upon  him :  ho  never  thinks  of  laying  by  for  a 
rainy  day,  and  at  last  the  very  conception  of  foresight 
seems  eradicated  from  his  mind.  It  may  be  true  that,  in 
some  instances,  shops  have  been  started  by  the  master 
out  of  sheer  benevolence,  for  the  convenience  of  his 
workmen,  but  none  the  less  surely  does  the  system  tend 
to  degenerate  into  a  most  frightful  species  of  tyranny. 
Just  as  the  system  of  co-operative  stores  indicates  and 
strengthens  the  high  degree  of  prudence  among  the 
workmen,  so,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  scale,  is  the 
truck  system,  which  swallows  up  tho  virtues  and  manli¬ 
ness  of  the  class. 

Mr  Bruce’s  Bill  is  a  fair  attempt  to  crush  the  iniqui¬ 
tous  system.  The  Truck  Commissioners  clearly  esta¬ 
blished  the  fact  that  in  Wales,  and.  generally  in  tne  iron 
trade,  trucks  flourish  upon  a  system  of  long  pays.  In 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s  mines,  at  Wanlockhead,  por¬ 
tions  of  the  miners’  wages  were  kept  back  for  a  whole 
year.  In  parts  of  Scotland,  however,  fortnightly  pays 
are  found  sufficient  to  compel  the  men  to  resort  to  the 
company’s  shops.  The  Bill  requires  all  wages  to  be  paid 
weekly,  in  coin,  and  without  any  deduction.  If  the 
master  supplies  goods  to  the  workman  on  account  of  his 
wages,  the  sale  is  illegal,  and  the  workman  will  be 
entitled  to  his  full  wages,  as  if  nothing  had  been  sold  to 
him.  The  Act  is  to  apply  to  all  occupations  under  the 
Factory  Acts,  the  Workshop  Acts,  and  the  Coal  and 
Metalliferous  Mines  Regulations  Acte.  The  chief  im- 
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provement  in  the  present  Bill,  as  compared  with  the 
Act  of  1831,  is  the  compulsory  payment  of  wwkly  wages, 
without  any  deductions.  Lest  this  provision  should 
prois  with  hardship  on  trades  free  from  truck,  where, 
consequently,  it  is  unnecessary,  power  is  given  to  a 
Secretary  of  State  to  grant  exemption,  in  respect  of  the 
time  at  which  the  payments  shall  be  made,  and  also  of 
the  deductions.  If  such  exemption  is  abused,  it  may  be 
withdrawn. 

The  Bill  is  so  far  good,  but  we  doubt  whether  it  would, 
Iby  simply  rendering  truck  illegal,  put  a  stop  to  the  abuse. 
I'he  Act  of  1831  made  it  illegal,  and  has  not  stopped  it. 
In  addition  to  forbidding  truck,  steps  must  be  taken  to 
tsee  that  the  prohibition  is  effected.  Severe  penalties 
must  be  imposed,  and  some  public  authority  entrusted 
with  the  prosecutions.  In  England  the  duty  is  to  de¬ 
volve  on  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  and  Mines,  and  in 
Scotland  on  the  public  prosecutors.  This  suggestion  is 
excellent,  and  if  the  Government  is  really  anxious  to  put 
4lown  truck,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  do  so  by  means  of  its 
^subordinate  officers.  But  the  Government  will  legislate 
in  vain,  and  the  inspectors  will  prosecute  in  vain,  if  the 
penalties  on  masters  are  not  severe.  In  this  respect,  we 
believe  the  Bill  falls  very  much  short  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  case.  A  penalty  not  exceeding  10^.  is  assigned  for 
the  first,  and  not  exceeding  201.  for  a  second  or  subse¬ 
quent  offence.  The  Commissioners  recommended  that 
the  first  offence  should  be  a  misdemeanour  punishable  by 
A  line  of  501.  and  costs  ;  the  second  with  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment,  with  temporary  disqualification  for  offices  of 
public  trust.  A  severe  punishment  is  necessary  on 
jicoount  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  procuring  evidence. 
Let  ns  suppose  that  a  master  is  convicted  and  fined 
the  maximum  penalty  of  lOZ.,  and  that  one  or 
more  of  his  workmen  have  given  evidence  against 
him.  The  loss  of  lOZ.  to  a  large  manufacturer 
is  a  mere  trifie ;  but  the  loss  to  the  workman  is  most 
serious.  The  workman,  who  is  generally  not  the  best  of 
his  class,  is  dismissed  from  his  employment ;  his  name 
is  known  to  other  truck  masters,  and  it  may  be  very 
difficult  for  him  to  find  employment.  The  result,  there¬ 
fore,  of  an  encounter  between  the  employer  and 
employed  before  a  tribunal  in  which  the  master  is 
convicted  as  a  wrong-doer,  is  much  the  same  as  happens 
when  an  iron  hammer  comes  in  contact  with  a  pane  of 
^lass.  As  the  workman  who  gpves  evidence  inevitably 
subjects  himself  to  serious  loss,  the  administration  of 
Justice  will  become  a  mockery,  unless  the  master  is  made 
to  leel  the  punishment,  and  the  only  way  of  reaching  him 
is  by  imprisonment. 

Comparisons  will  bo  made  between  this  Bill  for  the 
protection  of  workmen  against  a  cruel  abuse  of  power 
Iby  the  master,  and  the  Act  passed  a  short  time  ago  for 
the  protection  of  masters  from  combinations  among 
workmen.  There  was  no  scruple  about  imprisonment. 
If  a  workman  went  up  to  his  fellow-workman,  and  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  strike,  the  law  put  on  a  frown  of 
Awful  severity,  and  sent  the  wicked  offender  to  prison. 
If  a  workman  desired  to  leave  his  employment  before 
the  expiry  of  the  term  for  which  he  had  agreed,  this 
•diabolical  purpose  was  frustrated  by  a  wholesome  visit 
to  g>K)l.  Did  he,  after  “  serving  his  time,”  fondly  ima¬ 
gine  that  he  had  earned  a  release  from  his  taskmaster  ? 
That  would  bo  letting  him  off  too  easily,  and  he  must 
cither  go  and  w’ork  till  the  expiry  of  his  engagement,  or 
Apend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  prison.  Now  look  on 
the  other  picture.  For  forty  years  hundreds  of  em¬ 
ployers  have  deliberately  set  the  Truck  Act  at  defiance, 
and  they  have  known  that  the  effect  of  a  collision  with 
their  workmen  would  bo  like  that  between  the  clenched 
fist  of  Tom  Sayers  and  the  breast  of  a  little  child.  For 
forty  years  they  have  ground  their  workmen  to  the  dust, 
and  almost  eradicated  the  desire  for  independence. 
Here  we  have  Parliament  face  to  face  with  malefac¬ 
tors  of  forty  yeare*  standing,  despisers  of  its  authority, 
and  mockers  of  its  threats.  We  know  how  virtuously 
;8evere  the  House  of  Commons  is  on  erring  w’orkmen, 
ami  bow  readily  it  locks  them  up  in  prison  for  the  good 
•of  their  families  and  the  improvement  of  their  morals  ; 
B)ow  do  the  reprosentativ’os  of  the  people  deal  with  those 


hardened  offenders  who,  during  these  ‘forty  years  ha 
shown  nothing  but  contempt  of  Imperial  authoiitJf 
Mr  Bruce  is  meek  towards  masters ;  having  go 
smitten  him  on  the  one  cheek,  they  are  to  b^nrmgij^ 
with  an  opportunity  of  striking  him  on  the  other  also 
We  certainly  are  not  advocates  of  indiscriminate  in, 
prisonment.  We  consider  that  courts  should  think  once 
twice,  and  oftener,  before  they  put  any  deeeutly-inolined 
citizen  within  a  gaol.  We  hold  that  it  is  simply  infamong 
to  send  workmen  to  gaol  for  a  mere  breach  of  contract 
when  no  special  mischief  either  results  or  is  intended  to 
result.  Nor  do  we  suggest  that  because  offences  by 
workmen  are  visited  with  imprisonment,  offences  hr 
masters  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Bat  if 
Parliament  seriously  means  to  grapple  with  the  evils  of 
truck,  it  must  be  prepared  to  incarcerate  a  master  who 
not  perhaps  on  the  first,  but  at  all  events  on  a  second 
occasion,  deliberately  sets  the  law  at  defiance.  Many  of 
those  employers  are  doubtless  ready  to  try  a  fall  with 
the  Goveinment.  They  will  run  the  risk  of  a  20Z.  penalty 
cheerfully,  because  they  can  dismiss  the  workmen  who 
give  evidence  against  them.  The  punishment  will  be 
far  more  heavy  on  the  injured  w’orkmen  than  on  the 
law-defying  master.  Such  a  law  roust,  therefore  be  in¬ 
operative.  We  daresay  the  Govemment  will  affirm  that 
they  do  not  trust  to  the  penalties,  but  to  the  powers 
given  to  the  inspectors,  by  which  they  can  interfere  and 
detect  breaches  of  the  law.  Certainly,  inspection  is  better 
than  penalties,  just  as  prevention  is  generally  easier  than 
oure  :  but  inspection  is  useless  unless  there  are  penalties 
behind ;  and  so  long  as  the  Govemment  pnuishes  a  work¬ 
man  more  for  giving  evidence  than  the  master  for  com¬ 
mitting  an  offsnee  against  the  law,  so  long  will  the 
authority  of  Parliament  be  laughed  at,  and  the  law 
systematically  evaded  or  broken. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  SPAIN. 

The  course  of  events  in  Spain  appears  to  tend  more 
and  more  clearly  every  day  towards  the  solution  or 
catastrophe  which  might  have  been  expected  sooner  or 
later  to  supervene  in  consequence  of  the  manner  ia 
which  the  existing  monarchical  arrangement  was  made. 
The  most  hesitating  observers  no  longer  hesitate  to 
express  their  conviction  that  the  difficulties  which 
environ  the  pageant  throne  of  the  Dnke  d’ Aosta,  el  Bej/ 
Amadeo  as  his  partisans  stylo  him,  are  rapidly  becoming 
insurmountable.  It  is  but  natural  and  in  fact  the  con¬ 
trary  would  have  been  a  marvel.  The  kingship  of  the 
Duke  d’ Aosta  is  in  strange  contradiction  with  every 
notion  of  royalty  which  had  been  known  previous  to 
Primes  ill-starred  experiment.  There  used  to  -be  two 
forms  of  monarchism  which  were  alone  deemed  capable 
of  discharging  those  mysterious  functions  for  which  we 
are  assured  kings  are  required.  There  was  the  mon¬ 
archy  by  hereditary  descent.  This  species  has  nume¬ 
rous  admirers.  At  the  very  least,  it  appeals  to  the 
imagination.  There  was,  besides,  the  monarchy  by 
popular  election.  Where  the  election  was  really  popular, 
this  sort  of  monarchy  united  some  of  the  attributes  of 
a  democratic  chief  magistracy  with  a  more  or  less  con¬ 
siderable  share  of  associations  derived  from  the  genuine 
sort  of  kingship.  Don  Amadeo,  it  is  needless  to 
does  not  represent  the  hereditary  principle.  As  for  his 
title  being  founded  on  popular  election,  it  ia  sufficient 
to  reflect  that  any  of  the  dozen  candidates  who  were 
successively  canvassed  to  accept  the  dishonoured  Crown 
■  of  Spain  would  have  been  elected  according  to  precisely 
the  same  method,  and  with  precisely  the  same  amount  ot 
popularity.  The  political  factions  which  would  have 
been  equally  satisfied  with  a  Hapsburg,  a  Hohenzolleiiif 
a  Coburg,  or  a  Romanoff,  found  an  adventurer  of  the 
House  of  Savoy  who  was  ready  to  accept  tbeir  terms* 
They  dubbed  him  the  sovereign  of  a  nation,  but  they 
were  incompetent  to  make  him  anything  but  the  nominee 
of  a  clique.  The  supremacy  of  the  clique  is  now  endan 
gered  by  the  combination  of  hostilities  from 
and  divisions  from  within,  and  the  position  of 
nominee  cannot  but  be  endangered  at  the  same  time. 

We  have  on  former  occasions  directed  attention 
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rocress  of  distiniting  influences  in  the  ranks  of  the  casual  combinations,  Ruiz  Zoirilla  has,  since  thedissolu- 
^alition  which  was  formerly  concentrated  under  tion  of  the  Cortes,  advanced  to  a  regular  compact  with 
Ik  'command  of  Prim,  but  which  began  to  lose  coherence  the  dynastic  and  republican  oppositions  for  the  purpose 
consistency  from  the  time  of  that  unfortunate  of  bringing  their  joint  action  to  bear  upon  the  pending 
1 "  dec’s  terrible  assassination.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  elections.  In  order  to  avoid  any  division  of  forces,  in 
parties  which  contributed  to  the  triumph  of  the  each  department  but  a  single  opposition  candidate  is  to 
Sfniternber  revolution  as  the  alliance  of  the  IJnionists,  contest  the  seat  with  the  nominee  of  the  Government, 
py^essists,  and  Democrats  ;  and  to  a  certain  extent,  Chosen  by  a  preliminary  ballot  of  the  united  Radicals, 
and  wii^^  due  reservations,  the  description  is  sufiiciently  Carlists,  Alfonsists,  and  Republicans,  he  is  to  be  sup- 
accnratc.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  each  ported  at  the  poll  by  their  united  votes, 
of  the  allied  factions  was  itself  divided  into  at  least  a  Ruiz  Zorrilla,  faithful  to  the  pretence  of  intense 
eouple  of  sub-factions,  and  that  these  sub-factions  began  affection  for  the  Savoyard  dynasty  which  he  has  per- 
to  e^ibit  their  mutual  divergences  almost  from  the  first  sistently  maintained,  speaks  of  this  fusion  as  a  temporary 
moment  of  success.  The  Monpensierist-Unionists,  re-  contrivance.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  co-operation 
presented  by  Topete,  formed  a  distinct  band  in  the  ranks  so  intimate  can  produce  no  lasting  effects  on  even  the 
of  the  Unionists,  represented  by  Serrano  ;  the  Conser-  most  Amadeist,  if  we  may  allow  ourselves  the  word,  of 
vativc  Progressists,  represented  by  Prim  and  Sagasta,  the  discontented  Radicals.  Don  Amadeo,  at  any  rate, 
already  could  be  distinguished  from  the  Radical  Progress-  places  little  faith  in  the  assurances  of  the  Radical  leader, 
ists  whose  most  prominent  member  was  Ruiz  Zorrilla;  the  We  are  told  that  the  troops  are  being  marshalled  for 
loose  designation  of  Democrats,  although  it  might  satisfy  action,  that  the  strategic  points  of  the  country  are  being 
leaders  so  advanced  as  Martos  and  Rivero,  was  repu-  occupied,  that  the  National  Militia  and  the  Volunteers  of 
diated  as  studiously  indefinite  and  timid  by  men  who,  Libertyare  beingdisarmed  with  what  exj^ditionispossible, 
like  Castilar  and  Figueras,  Pi  y  Margal  and  Garrido,  and  that  everything  betokens  that  this  “  King  of  the 
gloried  in  the  title  of  Republicans,  and  saw  in  the  pro-  People  ”  and  “  Elect  of  the  Nation  ”  is  fully  resolved  to 
damation  of  the  Federal  Republic  the  only  settlement  for  seek  in  the  swords  of  a  purchased  and  promoted  soldiery 
a  nation  which  had  done  with  the  Bourbons.  For  the  time,  the  support  which  he  could  never  find  in  the  votes  of  a 
the  Conservative -Progressists  and  Unionists,  backed  by  Plebiscite.  There  is  one  consolation  to  be  derived  from 
the  swords  of  Prim  and  Serrano,  gave  the  tone  to  the  the  review  of  the  present  situation.  When  Amadeo  is 
situation.  It  cannot  be  said,  indeed,  that  even  at  the  sent  home,  it  is  improbable  that  any  other  duke  or 
present  moment  the  ideas  of  these  Conservative  parties  princeling  will  come  to  try  the  experiment  which  the 
are  not  paramount  in  the  councils  of  Don  Amadeo.  adventurous  Italian  has  discovered  to  be  so  exceedingly 
His  crown,  tinsel-gilt  though  it  be,  is  the  gift  of  their  unprofitable, 
policy.  Bat  none  the  less  is  it  certain  that  the  most 

real  period  of  his  royalty  is  to  be  songht  in  the  TRAMWAY  MANAGEMENT, 

weeks  of  nis  sojourn  m  Italy,  during  the  interval 

between  the  “  ratification  ”  of  Prim’s  choice  by  Prim’s  With  all  our  experience  of  the  evil  results  of  railway 
Cortes  and  his  actual  disembarkation  in  his  new  king-  mismanagement  we  have  not  yet  learned  the  necessity  of 
dom.  Before  Amadeo  could  take  possession  of  the  adopting  a  uniform  principle  in  the  authorisation  of 
ihrone  to  which  the  kingmaker  had  called  him,  the  tramways.  Tramways  are  growing  np  all  round  ns, 
kingmaker  was  a  corpse.  For  a  conple  of  months,  and  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  next  few  years  will 


between  the  “  ratification  ”  of  Prim’s  choice  by  Prim’s  With  all  our  experience  of  the  evil  results  of  railway 
Cortes  and  his  actual  disembarkation  in  his  new  king-  mismanagement  we  have  not  yet  learned  the  necessity  of 
dom.  Before  Amadeo  could  take  possession  of  the  adopting  a  uniform  principle  in  the  authorisation  of 
ihrone  to  which  the  kingmaker  had  called  him,  the  tramways.  Tramways  are  growing  np  all  round  ns, 
kingmaker  was  a  corpse.  For  a  conple  of  months,  and  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  next  few  years  will 
however,  the  remnants  of  the  old  discipline  sufficed  still  see  them  grow  up  still  more  rapidly.  Sooner  or  later, 
to  keep  in  line  the  heterogeneous  allies  of  September,  everybody  knows,  all  the  great  towns  in  the  kingdom 
The  Republican  nprisal  had  been  suppressed  in  blood  must  be  fully  provided  with  them.  But,  shutting  our 
and  ashes.  It  was  quickly  found,  nevertheless,  that  eyes  to  all  this,  we  go  on  in  our  old  unsystematic 
the  barricades  of  Cadiz  and  Malaga,  though  levelled  by  manner,  making  no  provision  for  the  morrow,  and  treat- 
the  cannon  of  Caballero  de  Rbodas,  had  not  been  ing  each  fresh  application  for  permission  to  construct  a 
in  vain.  The  Italian  prince,  however  estimable  tram  as  if  it  were  the  first  of  its  kind  and  were  never 
his  private  character,  however  incontestable  his  courage,  likely  to  be  followed  by  another.  We  take  no  thought 
•conld  not  become  a  Spanish  king.  The  only  genuine  for  the  interest  of  the  public,  make  no  attempt  at  co- 
monarchical  feeling  in  the  country  was  against  him.  ordination,  no  attempt  at  uniformity  of  management, 
The^  ambition  of  a  leading  member  of  the  ill-assorted  and  even  set  up  no  permanent  tribunal  to  decide  in 
<Joalition  which  had  established  or  accepted  his  dynasty  every  case  whether  an  application  ongbt  to  be  allowed 
^pen^  wide  the  gate  for  the  present  troubles.  Ruiz  or  not.  There  is  no  public  authority  to  promote  the 
Zorrilla,  the  confident  and  able  chief  of  the  Radicals,  construction  of  tramways,  nor  is  there  any  public 
UMware  or  heedless  of  the  necessity  of  compromise  if  authority  to  prevent  their  construction  where  not 
•me  new  state  of  things  was  to  be  maintained  against  needed.  Companies  are  formed  as  chance  directs,  and, 
Carlist,  and  Alfonsist,  and  Republican,  put  forward  the  when  formed,  they  have  to  go  for  authorisation  to  con- 


^  formal  separation  of  the  Conservative  and 
Radical  elements  of  the  governing  coalition.  He 
refused  to  sit  in  those  patchwork  Ministries  which  had 
come  into  vogue  since  the  revolution.  He  forgot  or 
wpised  the  circumstance  that  the  formal  separation  he 
vocated  would  allow  the  irreconcilable  factions  to 
^  ^^l-ner  of  the  resulting  sections  against  the  other, 
1^  bring  the  whole  constitutional  machine  to  a 
ea  ock,  that  patchwork,  and  patchwork  alone,  offered 
ny  sa  ety.  It  was  in  vain  that  Sagasta  and  Serrano 


when  formed,  they  have  to  go  for  authorisation  to  con¬ 
struct  their  line  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  another  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  These  committees  arp  perfectly  irresponsible, 
they  are  in  no  way  qualified  for  the  duties  they  under¬ 
take,  and  in  conducting  their  inquiries  they  are  bound 
by  no  precedents,  and  by  no  mles  of  procedure.  The 
proceedings  before  them  thus  partake,  more  or  less,  in 
many  instances,  of  the  nature  of  a  lottery.  What  this 
mode  of  doing  business  will  end  in  is  not  doubtful. 
The  companies  will  acquire  a  vested  interest  in  our 


eavoured  to^  inculcate  the  absolute  ruin  to  the  streets,  and  will  be  able  to  veto  the  most  necessary 
ch^f  cause  implied  in  the  pretensions  of  the  Radical  improvements,  and  when  they  have  put  down  the 
‘  Kuiz  Zorilla  persisted  and  persists,  in  the  name  competition  of  the  omnibuses  they  will  be  in  a 
fo  d  Don  Amadeo,  in  destroying  the  very  position  to  charge  as  much  as  they  please,  and  give 

of  the  Hispano- Savoyard  throne.  There  as  little  accommodation  as  they  choose.  When  the 
fro  th  ^cubt  that  Sagasta  and  Serrano  were  right  inconvenience,  waste,  and  costliness  of  this  state  of 
is  ?  II  view ;  and  it  appears  that  Don  Amadeo  things  becomes  intolerable,  we  shall  begin  to  see  that  we 

Q  y  conscions  on  which  side  his  chances  depend,  must  buy  out  the  companies,  at  a  heavy  expense  to  the 

royal  favour,  the  apparent  taxpayers.  Now  all  this  could  be  prevented  by  a  little 
<5am  succeeding  to  power  under  present  cir-  forethought.  Even  yet  it  is  not  too  late,  if  our  statesmen 


tpom*  exasperation  indoced  by  the  fierce 

between  the  ex-allies,  have  caused  the 
ca  8  to  adopt  measures  daily  more  extreme.  From 


forethought.  Even  yet  it  is  not  too  late,  if  our  statesmen 
would  but  turn  their  attention  to  it  Partly,  however, 
under  the  dominion  of  obsolete  notions  of  political 
economy,  and  partly  in  deference  to  the  disinclination  of 
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Parliament  to  part  with  any  portion  of  its  power,  they 
show  no  disposition  to  do  so.  The  Government,  indeed, 
•has  proposed  a  joint  committee  to  consider  the* question, 
€0  far  as  it  affects  the  metropolis.  But  this  limitation 
to  the  metropolis  strips  the  proposal  of  its  chief  value. 
There  is  no  good  reason  that  we  can  see  why  the  inquiry 
should  not  be  extended  to  the  whole  country.  Even 
thus  limited,  however,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  the  inquiry 
may  prove  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction,  if 
the  Government  is  prepared  to  act  upon  the  information 
collected. 

The  true  principle  of  tramway  management  is  evident 
enough.  Unlike  railways,  tramways  are  essentially 
local ;  they  are  suited  to  towns  alone.  Unlike  railways 
again,  they  do  not  strike  out  roads  for  themselves,  they 
permanently  occupy  the  public  streets.  They  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  the  property  of  the  municipalities,  and 
to  bo  under  their  constant  supervision.  The  very 
raison  d'etre  of  municipalities  is  to  facilitate  traffic,  and 
to  do  this  properly  they  ought  to  have  full  and  exclusive 
control  over  the  streets.  There  is,  however,  a  stronger 
reason  than  this  why  they  should  be  the  owners  of  all 
tramways  within  their  jurisdiction.  As  long  as  tramways 
are  the  property  of  private  companies,  they  must  be 
managed  with  an  eye  to  profit.  The  public,  therefore, 
cannot  derive  from  them  the  full  benefit  they  are  capable 
of  yielding.  But,  in  the  hands  of  the  municipality,  they 
ought  not  to  bo  managed  with  an  eye  to  profit.  The 
object  of  the  town  government  should  be  to  find  out  by 
experiment  the  lowest  fares  that  would  cover  the 
expense  of  working  them,  to  charge  these  only,  and  for 
them  to  afford  to  the  public  the  greatest  possible  accom¬ 
modation.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  inefficiency  and 
extravagance  of  most  municipal  councils,  and  we  fully 
admit  that,  as  at  present  constituted,  their  management 
of  tram\v*ays  would  be  hardly  likely  to  afford  the  public 
the  full  benefit  they  are  capable  of  yielding.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  chief  reason  of 
the  inferior  character  of  municipal  councils  at  the 
present  day  is  the  petty  nature  of  the  business  that  falls 
to  their  administration.  In  the  middle  ages  munici¬ 
palities  enlisted  in  their  service  the  highest  talents  their 
towns  possessed,  and  it  would  be  so  still  if  municipalities 
continued  to  occupy  the  same  commanding  position  in 
the  tlioughts  of  the  town  populations.  But  as  more 
and  more  of  their  authority  was  absorbed  by  the  State, 
they  offered  less  and  less  prizes  to  the  ambitious.  If, 
therefore,  we  would  rehabilitate  municipal  councils,  we 
must  begin  by  increasing  their  authority  and  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  And  this  consideration  supplies  an  additional 
argument  in  favour  of  giving  these  councils  exclusive 
control  over  the  tramways.  The  freedom  of  which  we 
boast  took  its  rise  in  our  municipalities,  and  at  all  times 
has  derived  its  best  sustenance  from  them.  Every 
measure,  therefore,  that  would  give  new  vitality  to  our 
local  governments  would,  in  so  doing,  strengthen  our 
liberties. 

The  main  argument  for  the  proposal,  however,  is  that 
it  would  advance  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of 
cities,  and  especially  of  the  working  classes.  It  is  the 
tendency  of  modem  civilisation  to  congregate  the  bulk 
of  the  population  in  towns.  This  is  observable  not  in 
England  only,  but  also  in  every  progressive  country  of 
Europe  and  America.  Now  the  congregation  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  in  confined  areas  brings  with  it 
overcrowding  and  all  its  baneful  consequences — immo¬ 
rality,  disease,  and  weakened  constitutions.  The  great 
task  of  the  statesmanship  of  the  future  will  be  how  to 
remedy  these  evils, — hew,  in  short,  to  prevent  over¬ 
crowding.  Where  overcrowding  continues,  the  physique 
of  the  people  must  deteriorate.  And  with  physical  dete¬ 
rioration  mustcome  the  downfall  of  political  eminence  and 
even  of  independence.  If,  then,  we  would  maintain  our 
position  in  the  world,  we  must  make  it  possible  for  our 
poor  to  obtain  decenthomes.  Butin  truth  w'e  cannot  believe 
that  our  action  in  this  matter  will  long  remain  optional. 
British  ignorance  alone  has  hitherto  induced  our  working 
classes  to  content  themselves  with  the  fetid  dens  and 
reeking  alleys  in  which  they  live.  They  know  no  better, 
and  accept  what  they  see  about  them  as  the  inevitable, 


flying  to  the  dram-shop  for  relief  when  their  lives  becom 
tod  dreary.  But  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  Education 
Act  will  soon  dispel  the  worst  of  this  ignorance  and 
when  it  does  we  shall  certainly  have  to  face  the  question 
of  housing  the  poor.  We  shall  have  to  make  up  our 
minds  between  reform  and  revolution.  If  we  are  wise 
we  shall  forestall  this  agitation.  The  tramways  afford 
us  the  means.  In  the  hands  of  municipal  bodies,  man¬ 
aged  properly,  they  might  be  run  for  a  ferthing  k  mile* 
or  even  less.  Were  such  a  fare  established,  fathers  of 
families  would  not  hesitate  to  move  out  to  tie  suburbs 
A  smaller  rent  would  make  up  even  in  money  for  tho 
cost  of  travelling.  The  movement  once  set  going  would 
rapidly  spread,  especially  if  railways,  in  the  hands  of  the 
State,  were  co-operating;  and  thus  a  question,  that  now 
seems  almost  insoluble,  would  solve  it^lf  without  diffi¬ 
culty  and  without  danger. 


MONEY-LENDERS  AND  SPENDTHRIFT 
.INFANTS. 

Mr  Mitchell  Henry  has  at  last  found  his  role.  He 
comes  forward  as  the  champion  of  improvident  and 
spendthrift  infants.  He  is  drafting  a  Bill,  the  object  of 
which  is  the  better  protection  of  minors  from  the  frauds 
and  solicitations  of  money-lenders,  and  he  asks  for  the  aid 
of  all  those  whose  experience  enables  them  to  make  any 
“  suggestions  ”  or  to  supply  any  evidence  that  is  likely 
to  aid  him  in  his  undertaking.  Evidence  will  not  be  far 
to  seek.  A  trial  in  which  some  notorious  West-end 
usurer  cuts,  even  for  his  craft,  a  disreputable  figure,  is  as 
regular  an  annual  occurrence  as  is  Christmas  Day.  And, 
besides  those  cases  which  appear  in  court,  dozens  of 
cases  fully  as  bad  are  almost  daily  compromised  and 
hushed  up.  Every  regiment,  every  college,  almost 
every  family  can  tell  the  same  tale.  If  proofs  of  big 
case  are  what  Mr  Mitchell  Henry  wants  let  him  take  any 
family  solicitor  into  his  confidence,  or — for  one  proof  is 
as  good  as  a  dozen — let  him  turn  over  the  files  of  the 
Times  till  he  comes  to  the  memorable  case  of  Lord 
Jersey. 

A  greater  pest  to  society  than  is  the  West-end  money¬ 
lender  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  whether  he  be  a  bill- 
discounter  pure  and  simple,  or  whether  he  professes 
himself  an  accountant,  or  an  army-agent,  or  a  solicitor. 
He  has  but  one  object — to  get  his  client  as  thoroughly 
into  his  toils  as  possible;  to  hold  his  paper  for  the 
exact  amount  for  which  he  is  safe  ;  and  then  to  cut  him 
up  limb  by  limb.  There  is  a  touching  similarity  about 
most  money-lending  cases.  Alcibiades  has  quarrelled 
with  Cynisca,  and  wants  to  pack  her  off  with  a  little 
hush  money ;  or  he  has  dropped  a  few  pounds  on  the 
Derby ;  or  he  owes  a  longish  bill  to  his  tailor ;  or  he 
has  given  **  a  leg-up  "  to  a  friend.  Gripus  at  first  is  all 
pleasantry.  He  will  lend  anything  Alcibiades  wants. 
Say,  he  lends  him  501.  For  this  he  takes  a  bill  for  601. 
at  six  months.  Of  course  the  bill  is  dishonoured,  and 
in  its  place  a  new  bill  is  drawn  for  90Z.  at  three  months. 
When  this  falls  doe  and  is  not  met,  Gripus  is  sure  of 
his  man,  and  begins  at  once  to  apply  the  screw.  A 
sort  of  standing  account  commences,  in  which  bills 
are  drawn  and  cancelled  and  drawn  and  cancelled,  and 
protested  and  i*enewed  and  protested  and  renewed,  until 
Alcibiades*  brain  is  so  hopelessly  bewildered  that  he 
has  not  the  least  idea  how  much  he  owes,  or  how  much 
he  even  ought  to  owe.  There  is  so  much  for  capital, 
so  much  for  interest  in  arrear,  so  much  for  interest 
upon  such  arrears,  so  much  for  legal  expenses,  so  much 
for  commission;  and  so  the  whole  matter  rolls  on.  At 
last  the  pear  is  ripe.  Mr  Gripus  has  discovered  that 
300Z.  is  to  be  the  superior  limit.  He  opens  his  mouth,  and 
the  fruit  drops  into  it.  Of  course  the  process  varies  in 
each  case.  An  earl  or  a  baronet  is  better  sucking  than 
a  subaltern  or  undergraduate,  and  when  a  really 
good  fly  comes  near  the  nets,  the  spiders  join  their 
forces.  The  professional  money-lender  is  in  league 
with  all  the  scum  of  the  Haymarket.  Horsedealers, 
billiard-markers,  low  attorneys,  jewellers,  betting-men, 
courtesans,  et  id  genus  omne,  hands.  The 

cottage  at  Brompton  is  furnished,  and  the  ponies  are 
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hfc  and  the  diamonds,  and  the  greenhouse  and 
are  fitted  up  on  borrowed  money.  And  then 
*hp7the  crash  comes,  the  house-agent,  and  the  job- 
'  Mter  and  the  jeweller,  and  the  strumpet,  and  the 
nrer  divide  the  spoil.  It  is  a  misfortune,  perhaps,  that 
^aspiraoies  of  this  kind  are  not  indictable  at  common 
1  ^  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to 

have  mnch  pity  for  Alcibiades  himself.  When  these 
“  dthrifts  come  before  the  court,  as  they  not  unfre- 
flwntly  do,  their  character  seldom  bears  minute  investi- 
^  tion^  They  are  by  no  means  innocent  lambs  whom 
wolf  has  rent.  They  are  rather  vain,  selfish,  idle, 
empty-headed  louts  who  have  deliberately  matched 
their  wits  against  those  of  knaves  far  keener  than  them¬ 
selves;  who  have  courted  ruin;  and  who  deserve  no 
comfort  beyond  that  of  lying  in  the  bed  which  they  have 
made  for  themselves. 

Mr  Mitchell  Henry,  however,  does  not  propose  any 
legislation  which  is  to  save,  or  to  attempt  to  save,  adult 
fools  from  the  troubles  into  which  they  have  walked 
with  their  eyes  open,  and  with  all  their  little  senses 
about  them.  The  law  is  already  the  guardian  of  infants, 
women,  and  lunatics.  It  cannot  add  to  its  responsibilities 
by  playing  the  part  of  the  heavy  father  to  the  young 
spendthrift ;  nor  does  Mr  Mitchell  Henry,  as  far  as  we 
can  make  oat,  even  desire  to  enact  a  new  statute  of 
frauds  for  the  especial  behoof  of  money-lenders.  All 
that  he  wishes  to  do  is  to  protect  legal  infants  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  his  Bill — ^if  we  apprehend  its  provisions 
rightly — is  admirably  designed.  It  is  usually  in  his 
minority  that  the  fiy  first  falls  into  the  spider's  net. 
As  a  rule  a  friend  is  necessary,  or  a  brace  of  friends, 
before  Shadrach  and  Co.  will  “  do  *’  the  minor's  paper. 
A  “joint  and  several "  bill  is  given,  and  renewed  from 
day  to  day  until  the  little  heir  comes  of  age,  when  his 
loyalty  to  his  friends  prompts  him  to  buy  up  the  ** joint 
and  several  ”  paper  and  to  take  his  burden  upon  his  own 
proper  shoulders.  It  is  only  by  arrangements  of  this 
kind  that  a  minor  can  effect  a  loan,  and  Mr  Henry’s  Bill 
will  go  far  to  render  such  arrangements  very  risky.  In 
the  first  place  the  hon.  member  for  Galway  proposes 
that  a  bill  drawn  or  accepted  by  a  minor  shall  be  invalid 
against  cosignatories,  or  in  other  words  that  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  a  minor  shall  vitiate  any  transaction  whatever  to 
which  he  may  be  a  party.  And  in  the  second  place  he 
suggests  that  a  promise  given  by  a  man  upon  his 
majority  to  pay  debts  contracted  during  infancy  should 
be  ip8of(ju:to  null  and  void.  The  result  of  this  will  be 
that  the  usurer  who  deals  with  minors  will  be  always 
liable  to  repudiation.  All  that  the  young  prodigal  need  do 
upon  attaining  age  is  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  his 
troubles  to  the  family  solicitor,  and  'he  will  at  once  be  a 
man.  He  is  as  a  rule  the  soul  of  what  is  called 
honour.  And  he  will  most  probably  offer  Gripus  his 
princi^pal  with  a  compound  five  per  cent.  But  beyond 
this  Gripus  must  look  out  for  himself.  And  we  fear 
that,  it  Mr  Henry’s  Bill  passes,  his  business  with 
minors,  the  most  lucrative  part  of  his  profession,  will 
b©  considerably  cut  up. 

'which  Mr  Henry  proposes  to  remedy  are 
gi^tly  due  to  the  culpable  neglect  of  parents.  It  is  a 
®  fuult  if  his  son  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews 
ore  he  is  of  age.  There  is  an  unwise  habit  amongst 
nkl?  altogether  ignoring  certain  social  evils 

snhTif  almost  a  duty  to  speak  plainly.  No 

^  marching  regiment  is  exposed  to  greater 
la/1  more  pitfalls  dug  for  him,  than  a 

a  -bton.  And  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that, 
words  of  vague  good  advice,  Polonius  has 
a  T  ^  ^thing  to  {Mint  out  to  the  poor  little  woodcock  of 
thp  p  springes  which  will  be  set  for  him.  Either 
^bsh  father  assumes  that  his  own  son  will  be 
special  providence  from  the  pit,  the 
j.  .  of  which  almost  all  lads  tempt,  and  into  which 
and  disappear  headlong,  or  else  ho  blusters 

ramps,  and  roars,  more  BritannicOf 
dangers  rather  than  face 
wrath.  Pew  youngsters  are  ruined 
tmna*  r  fathers  have  had  some  share  in  the 
ac.ion.  A  man  who  sends  his  son  to  Eton 


or  to  the  university  must  expect  him  to  get  into  debt  to 
a  certain  amount,  and  need  not  grumble  unless  the  sum 
total  is  large.  If  ho  is  wise  he  will  see  that  these  follies 
— for  follies  they  are  sure  to  be — are  wiped  off.  But  if 
he  cultivates  a  Draconic  austerity  which  repels  all  confi¬ 
dence,  makes  his  son  a  regular  allowance,  and  takes  care 
to  assure  him  at  intervals  that  be  regards  debt  in  a  young 
man  as  the  one  unpardonable  sin,  he  is  only  doing  his 
best  to  deliberately  force  the  boy  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jews.  We  do  not  defend  extravagance  in  young  men. 
We  simply  call  attention  to  it  as  a  fact  in  the  natural 
history  of  mankind.  Young  men  always  have  been 
more  or  less  extravagant.  They  are  so  now.  They 
probably  always  will  ^be  so.  The  usurer  knows  the  fact, 
and  lives  upon  it.  But  the  British  parent  is — to  his  dis¬ 
credit — far  more  ignorant  of  human  nature  than  is  tlie 
money-lender.  Were  a  father  to  explain  to  his  sou  what  is 
the  one  end  of  “  kite-flying,”  were  he  to  point  out  to  him 
the  abominable  advertisements  which  crowd  the  columns 
of  the  daily  papers,  were  he  to  tell  him  what  he  himself 
knows  about  bill  discounting,  and  to  illustrate  his  advice 
by  one  or  two  well-chosen  instances,  we  do  not  say  that 
the  lad  would  never  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  but 
we  are  sure  that  he  would  be  a  far  less  easy  game  than 
he  is  at  present.  Did  mothers  take  as  little  care  to 
instil  utilitarian  views  of  propriety  into  the  minds  of 
their  daughters  as  do  fathers  to  instil  the  digested 
results  of  a  life's  experience  into  the  minds  of  their  sons, 
London  would  be  a  strange  place,  only  comparable  to 
Tahiti  or  Samoa. 

Of  the  wisdom  of  one  of  Mr  Mitchell  Henry's  provi¬ 
sions  we  have  grave  doubts.  He  proposes,  it  is  said,  to 
punish  any  one  who  sends,  or  causes  to  be  sent,  to  a 
minor  one  of  those  money-lending  circulars  with  which 
our  public  schools  and  colleges  are  at  intervals  deluged. 
We  question  whether  such  a  provision  will  effect  its  pur¬ 
pose  ;  nor  will  it  touch  the  chief  offenders.  The  news¬ 
papers  have  been  forced  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
to  discontinue  the  foul  quack  advertisements  with  which 
their  columns  used  to  be  crowded.  But  they  are  still  in 
league  with  the  money-lender,  and  while  they  denounce 
him  furiously  in  their  leading  articles  advertise  him  on 
their  first  page.  Nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that  publicity 
is  not,  after  aJl,  more  desirable  than  mystery.  The  lad 
who  has  seen  Mr  Shadrach’s  place  of  business  in  Pall- 
mall,  who  has  read  Mr  Shadrach’s  daily  advertisement 
in  the  Daily  Telegraphy  who  has  also  wept  with  the 
tender-hearted  Telegraph  over  the  cruelty  of  Air  Shad¬ 
rach  and  the  sufferings  of  his  victims,  and  who — into 
the  bargain — has  seen  Shadrach  himself  driving  in  the 
Park  with  his  pair  of  high  steppers,  and  his  tiger  skins, 
and  his  Belgian  mistress,  will,  when  he  receives  Shad¬ 
rach’s  circular  addressed  to  “noblemen,  gentlemen, 
heirs  to  entailed  estates,  officers,  Ac.,”  smell  the  trap  and 
fight  very  shy  indeed  of  the  Imit.  In  a  word,  we  look 
to  publicity  to  stop  Shadrach’s  trade  far  more  effectually 
than  Mr  Mitchell  Henry  will  ever  stop  it  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Were  magistrates  before  whom  charges  of 
fraud  on  the  part  of  money-lenders  are  brought  to  insist 
upon  a  prosecution,  were  the  cases  to  be  reported  in 
full,  and  were  some  one  to  do  for  London  money-lenders 
what  “Detector”  did  for  quacks,  the  tribe  of  Israel 
would  soon  strike  its  teuts.  Meantime  Mr  Henry's 
attempt  to  protect  “  infants  ”  is  a  kindly  and,  in  the 
main,  a  judicious  measure  ;  and  it  is  to  be  ho{)ed  that  it 
will  escape  the  usual  slaughter  of  the  innocents. 


Divinity  LscTURfs  at  Oxford. — A  local  paper  bears 
the  following  unfavourable  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
present  system  of  divinity  lectures  at  Oxford,  and  the 
necessity  of  some  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
attendance  on  which  the  reception  of  certificates  depends 
has  been  anything  more  than  an  empty  form ; 

If  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  could  hare  entered  his  own  cathedral, 
unperceived,  any  day  in  the  early  part  of  last  week,  he  would 
have  encountered  a  spectacle  disheartening  but  instructive.  It 
may  b3  w'ell  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  liegius  Professor  of 
Divinity  has  lately  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  iu  the  Latin 
Chaperof  the  cathedral ;  and  that  a  certificate  of  attendance  at 
this  course,  or  at  some  other  course  of  the  professor’s  lectures,  is 
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now  required  of  e11  candidatof  for  ordination.  This,  then,  is  the 
siirht  which  we  saw  daily  during  the  late  coarse  of  Divinity 
lectures,  and  which  we  wish  that  the  Bishop  or  his  examining 
chaplain  could  have  seen,  to  convince  them  of  the  futility  of  the 
present  system  of  certification.  The  Batin  Chapel  filled  with 
men,  some  of  them,  a  small  minority  indeed,  listening  to  the 
lecture  and  taking  notes  of  it ;  some  only  listening;  some  with  an 
air  of  listless  indifference  reading  again  and  again  the  inscriptions 
on  the  monuments  of  departed  worthies  ;  some  fixedly  regarding 
a  gorgeous  and  chaotic  representation  in  stained  glass  of  certain 
romantic  incidents  of  St  Prideswide  ;  some  drawing  in  their  note¬ 
books  ;  and  some  asleep.  Outside  the  chapel  and  the  transepts 
sat  a  daily  increasing  contingent,  the  members  of  which  had 
evidently  determined,  not  only  not  to  hear  the  lecturer,  but  not 
to  see  him,  or  be  seen  bv  him.  Of  these  some  compounded  with  their 
consciences  by  the  studying  of  the  manuals  of  Pinnock  or  Maclear, 
while  others  read  novels.  It  is  painful  to  witness  and  describe 
such  an  unseemly  exhibition  or  indolence,  apathy,  and  irreve- 
ence.  Who  can  be  held  responsible  for  it?  Certainly  not  Canon 
Mozley.  His  last  course  of  lectures  fully  sustains  the  reputation 
which  he  has  acquired  as  an  accomplished  scholar,  an  acute 
reasoner,  and  an  eloquent  exponent  of  dogmatic  theology,  in 
forms  adapted  to  popular  comprehension.  .  .  .  Two  con¬ 
clusions,  we  think,  are  evident  from  the  behaviour  of  those  who 
attend  these  lectures.  First,  that  many  of  those  who  make  it 
their  ambition  to  minister  holy  things  have  little  respect  for  holy 
places ;  and,  second,  that  many  more  will  not  apply  themselves  to 
those  special  studies  which  a  preparation  for  their  ministry 
demands,  except  upon  compulsion. 

THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  expected  introduction  of  a  new  Peruvian  Loan  of 
unusual  magnitude,  and  the  uncertainty  regarding  the 
reply  of  the  American  Government,  have  interfered  con¬ 
siderably  with  the  transaction  of  business;  but  although 
realisations  have  been  pressed  on  account  of  the  settlement, 
prices  of  all  securities  are  well  maintained.  The  greatest 
amount  of  fluctuation  is  shown  in  the  market  for  Foreign 
Stocks,  in  which  Peruvian  of  1870  are  especially  firm,  it 
being  stated  that  this  stock  is  to  be  consolidated  in  the 
coming  loan  which  is  to  be  for  30,000,000Z.  or  upwards. 
At  the  settlement  the  carrying  over  prices  were  light  and 
the  demand  for  money  was  not  so  much  as  anticipated. 
The  rate  for  discount  remains  at  3  per  cent,  both  in  the 
o].en  market  and  at  the  Bank  of  England. 

In  English  Funds  Consols  have  fluctuated  fractionally, 
but  leave  off  the  same  as  last  week,  viz.,  92|  to  92|. 

Foreign  Stocks  have  been  generally  buoyant,  except 
Spanish,  which  have  been  flat.  Fifench  Six  per  Cents, 
show  a  rise  of  \  and  Peruvian  1^. 

Railway  Shares  have  been  firm,  but  business  has  been 
restricted  by  the  settlement  of  the  account.  Caledonian 
relapsed  on  the  announcement  of  the  dividend,  which 
w'as  not  up  to  the  amount  calculated  upon. 

The  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended 
the  13th  of  March  shows  that  the  amount  of  notes  in  circu¬ 
lation  is  24,288,660/.,  being  a  decrease  of  389,505/.,  and 
the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments  is  23,094,274/., 
being  a  decrease  of  287,455/.  when  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  return. 

In  the  accounts  and  statements  issued  by  the  Clergy 
Mutual  Assurance  Society,  to  31st  May,  1871,  it  is  stated 
that  since  the  institution  of  the  Society,  it  has  returned  to 
the  members  in  bonus  839,325/. ;  it  has  paid  for  claims  by 
death  867,786/. ;  it  has  on  foot  over  6,000  policies ; 
the  total  sums  assured  with  bonuses  are  approaching 
5,0000,000/. ;  the  annual  income,  exclusive  of  reductions 
made  in  the  premiums,  is  nearly  230,000/. ;  and  the  funds 
accumulating  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  future  claims 
amount  to  1,890,000. 

The  “  Lombard  Syndicate  (Limited)  ”  have  been  in¬ 
structed  to  receive  applications  for  2,165,000  dols.  Seven  per 
Cent.  Arkansas  State  Bonds,  in  2,165  Bonds  of  1,000  dols. 
each,  at  the  price  of  65  per  cent,  (exchange  4s.  6d.  per 
dol.),  or  140/.  5s.  sterling  per  Bond.  The  object  of 
the  issue  is  to  promote  the  construction  of  the  Arkansas 
Central  Railway  ;  and  it  is  pointed  out  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  State,  the  population  have  **  expressed 
through  the  ballot-box  **  their  approval  of  the  loan  being 
contracted  for  the  purpose  named. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night ; 

Consols,  92|  to  92^. 

Foreign  Bonds:  —  Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  9o|  to  96|; 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  89^  to  89f;  ditto  Seven 
per  Cents.,  1868,  85^  to  85^  ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.  Khedive,  79j[ 
to  80| ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  100|  to  101 ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 


6|  to  6| ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  68^  to  68J ;  Peruvian 
per  Cents.,  100  to  100^ ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  811  to 
ditto  Scrip,  1871,  30|  to  81^;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.  1865  Aii 
to  61 1 ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  671  to  674;  ditto  Si»  ni* 
Cents.,  1869,  61 1  to  61i;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  73i  to  7?!^ 
and  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  74i  to  76. 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  791  to  79| ;  Caledoni.n 
118|  to  118J;  Great  Eastern,  49f  to  60;  Great  Western  l!‘> 
to  112^;  Great  Northern  “A.,”  168  to  169;  London  and  Northt 
Western,  164|  to  1641 ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  26|  to  27i' 
Metropolitan,  69i  to  69|;  ditto  District,  818  to  811  •  MidUni' 
1444  to  1441 ;  North  British,  624  to  62}  ;  North-Eastern  Consoh* 
1764  to  177 ;  SheflBeld,  74J  to  74f  ;  and  South-Eastern,  984  to  9ea 

Miscellaneous  Shares Anglo-American  Telegraph,  118  m 
120;  Anglo  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  172  to  174;  British  Indian 
Telegraph,  lOJ  to  114;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  Hi  m 
124  ;  China  Telegraph,  9  to  9}  ;  Falmouth  and  Malta,  114  to  114  - 
French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  22}  to  224 ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  lOf  to  104  ^ 
India  Rubber,  464  46;  Ottoman  Banks,  144  to  141  • 

Telegraph  Construction,  30}  to  SO}.  ’ 


THE  NEW  BRITISH  INSTITUTION  GALLERY. 

There  are  few  English  pictures  of  much  merit  in  the 
Exhibition  of  Works  by  British  and  Foreign  Artists,  now  on 
view  in  the  Old  Bond-street  gallery,  but  several  of  the 
foreign  contributions  deserve  the  attention  of  lovers  of  arU 
'Among  the  latter,  the  highest  place  must  be  given  to  “El 
Santo  Oleo”  (63),  by  Jose  Yiminez-y- Aranda,  a  picture  dis¬ 
playing  subtle  insight  into  character,  unexaggerated  humour 
and  pathos,  and  no  mean  dramatic  faculty.  A  somewhat 
surly-looking  old  priest  in  a  white  surplice,  bearing  the- 
holy  oil  carefully  and  reverently  in  his  hands,  and  evidently 
deeply  impressed  with  the  urgency  and  importance  of  his- 
mission,  is  harrying  past  a  cottage  door,  accompanied  by  aa 
attendant  carrying  a  lantern,  who  looks  with  awestruck 
gaze  on  the  mysterious  vessel,  and  by  an  acolyte  in  a 
crimson  cloak,  who  is  sturdily  plodding  on  in  front.  Aa 
elegantly-dressed  damsel,  whose  finery  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  meanness  of  the  cottage,  interrupts  the  tite-a* 
tete  she  has  been  holding  through  the  ornamental 
grating  that  fills  the  window  to  watch  the  transit  of  the 
procession,  while  her  short-cropped  and  rather  boorish 
young  cavalier  lazily  turns  half  round  on  his  elbow, 
with  hanging  eyebrows  and  downcast  eyes.  Leaning  oa 
the  door-post,  with  a  babe  in  her  arms,  lounges  a  ser¬ 
vant  maid,  on  whose  stolid  countenance  the  scene  has 
nevertheless  made  a  palpable  impression,  and,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  road,  a  labourer,  coming  home  from  his 
work,  stands  waiting,  in  an  attitude  expressing  the  most 
earnest  devotion — a  feeling  that  is  shared  apparently  by 
the  dog  at  his  side.  Three  little  children  follow  at  the 
heels  of  the  priest,  with  a  playful  interest  not  untouched 
with  a  feeling  of  solemnity.  The  conception  and  the  com¬ 
position  of  this  picture  are  alike  admirable ;  its  varied 
elements  are  harmonised  into  pictorial  as  well  as  dramatic 
unity ;  but  it  is  defective  in  tone  and  texture.  If  Joie 
Yiminez-y-Aranda  is  a  young  painter,  he  may  yet  attain 
the  highest  eminence ;  judging  from  this  picture,  his 
powers  of  thought  are  far  superior  to  his  technical  acquire¬ 
ments. 

“The  Little  Glass’*  (171),  by  W.  Linning,  is ‘A 
courtyard  scene  of  great  merit,  which  to  some  extent 
resembles  the  work  of  Peter  de  Hooge.  The  subdued 
light,  and  the  cool,  transparent  shadows  are  very  skilfully 
painted ;  the  air  has  a  crisp,  out-door  feeling,,  that  is  quite- 
refreshing  to  look  at.  T.  Holtzheimer’s  “  The  Hostelry  ** 
(161),  has  a  fine  tone,  and  is  a  pleasing,  though  somewhat 
conventional,  picture.  The  accessories  in  V.  Lagye’s  “  Th^ 
Squirrel  ”  (162)  are  exquisitely  painted,  and, 
constitute  the  picture,  for  we  feel  that  the  cold,  insen^ 
sitive,  chalky  colour  of  the  faces  of  the  two  figures,  which 
are  very  well  drawn,  detracts  materially  from  its  effect. 
Mr  Haynes  Williams  has  never  produced  anything  better 
in  its  way  than  “The  Barber's  Shop  ”  (169).  The  ruddy 
complexioned,  sun -browned  ecclesiastic,  getting  shaved,  and 
the  lithe,  dexterous  barber  are  vigorously  drawn  figure^, 
but  the  matador  posing  himself  before  the  small  mirror  ift 
the  corner  of  the  shop  is  slightly  theatricaL  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  capital  painting  in  this  picture.  **  The  First 
Sail  ”  (118)  is  the  title  of  a  large  picture  by  I.  van  Lerius,. 
representing  a  naked  young  man  lying  at  full  length  on  a» 
raft  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  and  feebly  paddling  the  water 
in  this  awkward  position,  while  a  naked  girl  stands  bolt 
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«,ri*ht  before  him,  her  feet  on  one  end  of  a  rtrip  of  muelin, 
R  *other  end  of  which  she  holds  over  her  head,  im- 
iSlonstinff  a  mast  and  sail.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
S^iit  intends  this  work  for  anything  else  than  a  study 
II  nude  figures,  and  need  not  refer  to  the  pasteboard  logs 
{  ike  raft  and  rocks  on  the  shore ;  but,  although  the 
?  inff  is  beautiful,  and  the  flesh  colour  not  devoid  of 
txture^  the  young  couple  look  lifeless  and  unreal.  G. 
KoUer’i  conception  of  Margaret  in  Faust  and  Marguerite  ” 
(hQ)  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  the  picture  has  the  fault 
of  preternatural  cleanness,  but  it  at  the  same  time  possesses 
obvious  points 


racter  during  his  long  absence.  Learning  by  accident  hour 
matters  stand,  Claude  readily  answers  to  Bose*s  affecticni. 
They  are  married,  and  he  brings  her  up  to  town ;  there, 
however,  to  find  that  the  gardener’s  daughter  is  not  quite 
fitted  for  fashionable  life.  He  takes  her  to  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Gardens,  and  is  for  the  first  time  ashamed  of  her 
pretty  country  ways,  just  before  he  meets  Lady  Maude  for 
the  first  time  since  his  marriage.  Lady  Maude,  in  love^ 
with  him  all  her  life,  and  incensed  at  his  desertion  of  her 
for  a  low-bom  beauty,  vows  vengeance.  She  entices  hina 
away  from  his  fireside,  flirts  with  him  on  every  possible 
occasion,  and  apparently  gains  all  her  ends  when,  havings 
half  broken  Bose’s  heart,  she  publishes  the  lie  that  Claude 
has  been  offensively  making  love  to  her.  Claude,  instead 
of,  as  a  sensible  man  would  do,  contradicting  the  lie,  and 
gmning  from  his  wife  the  pardon  she  would  be  only  toe 
ready  to  grant,  parts  from  her,  goes  about  as  a  wandering 
artist  in  knickerbockers,  and  only  turns  up  about  a  year 
afterwards  to  find  that  his  baby  is  waiting  for  him  in  the 
cot  of  a  pretty  little  house  in  the  country.  Therein  Bos^ 
has  been  lodged  by  Lady  Maude  who,  successfully  dis^ 
guising  herself  from  the  woman  whom  she  has  so  greatly^ 
wronged,  makes  reparation  by  protecting  her,  and  educating 
her  into  a  lady.  How  this  is  done,  aud  by  what  violent 
expedients  the  husband  and  wife  are  brought  together 
again,  and  Lady  Maude  gives  up  her  old  slave  and  victim  to 
become  the  wife  of  her  cousin,  Orleigh  Dart  (Mr  0.  S.. 
Neville),  we  need  not  repeat.  The  first  two  acts  of  the 
comedy  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  well  written  and  cer¬ 
tainly  very  well  conceived.  The  last  two  acts  are  ilU 
constructed  and,  when  they  are  not  conventionally  sensa¬ 
tional,  are  generally  commonplace. 

The  play  is  heavily  weighted  by  Miss  Moore’s  repreeeD- 
tation  as  Lady  Maude.  She  completely  fails  in  depicting 
the  aristocratic  pride,  the  heartlessness,  or  the  later  peni¬ 
tence  of  the  heroine.  In  bright  contrast  to  her  acting 
that  of  Miss  Oarlotta  Addison,  as  the  simple,  true-hearted 
Miss  Addison  makes  the  best  of  her  part  all 


of  excellence.  As  a  specimen  of  an  atro- 
tioaVly  vulgar  picture,  on  which  care  and  skill  have  been 
expended,  we  would  direct  attention  to  Mr  E.  J.  Boks’s 
illustration  to  the  fable  of  “  The  Miller  who  would  please 
Everybody  ”  (176). 

Kone  of  the  landscapes  in  this  exhibition  are  particularly 
striking,  but  it  contains  a  few  of  more  than  average  merit. 
L  van  Luppen’s  **  View  at  Moulins,  near  Dinant  ”  (149), 
and  E.  de  Schampheleer’s  «  Environs  of  Amsterdam  ”  (76) 
are  important  works,  and  both  of  these  artists  contribute 
smaller  landscapes  that  sustain  their  well-earned  reputa¬ 
tions.  0.  van  Thoren’g  **  A  Night  in  Southern  Hungary  ” 
(62),  and  **  Sunset  in  the  Environs  of  Spa,  Belgium  ”  (66), 
are  powerful  sketches,  and  show  originality  and  genuine 
sympathy  with  and  sentiment  for  nature.  **  Golden  Hill  ” 
(42),  by  L.  W.  Hennessy,  is  a  fine  study  of  mellow  powdeiy 
light ;  and  P.  Dunbar  has  caught  the  true  feeling  of  the 
scenery  of  the  Western  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  his 
•*  Lifting  the  Plash-net — Argyleshire  ”  (58),  although  the 
picture  is  not  a  complete  success.  ^^Biskholme,  near 
Lincoln  ”  (80),  by  E.  R.  Taylor,  is  an  ambitious  and  not 
altogether  unsuccessful  attempt  to  render  a  rich  autumnal 
effect;  and  “  Cattle  crossing  the  Stream — Sunset”  (52),  by 
T.  Whittle,  jun.,  is  a  very  promising  picture.  There  are 
two  architectural  works  of  great  merit  in  the  gallery,  the 
best,  in  our  opinion,  being  B.  van  Moer’s  **  The  Alhambra 
-Granada  ”  (39).  _ 


little  Bose 

through,  and  contributes  greatly  to  the  life  of  the  perfono- 
anoe.  In  all  his  scenes  with  her,  Mr  Montague,  as  Claude,, 
is  also  thoroughly  successful.  If  he  fails  in  his  quarrel 
with  Lady  Maude,  the  fault  is  not  his. 

The  best  acting  in  the  piece,  however,  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  in  Mr  Compton’s  portrayal  of  Paul  Cudlipp,  the 
blunt,  honest  father  of  Bose.  Mr  Compton  makes  much 
out  of  little,  and  throws  consummate  art  into  his  work.  Mr 
David  Fisher  also  is  very  successful  as  Dick  Fallow,  an  out¬ 
sider,  who  is  always  coming  in  to  do  some  good  service  or 
other,  and  always  making  dry,  humorous  remarks  on  per¬ 
sons  and  things  as  they  turn  up.  Nearly  all  the  wit  of  the 
play  is  assigned  to  Fallow,  and  well-rendered  by  Mr  Fisher. 
Mr  Flockton  is  good,  too,  as  Lord  Dart,  Lady  Maude’a  uncle. 
It  is  in  no  disparagement  of  her  skill  in  doing  tbanklena 
work  that  we  name  last  of  all  Miss  Larkin,  who  really  showe 
great  cleverness  in  her  personation  of  Mrs  Creamer,  a  vain, 
mischief-making  widow,  who  has  a  good  deal  to  do  in  the 
play. 

The  scenery  of  this  piece  is  very  pretty,  and  Mr  Montague 
deserves  much  praise  for  the  care  and  taste  with  which  he 
has  put  it  on  the  stage^ _ 

‘^THE  POOR  GENTLEMAN”  AT  THE  STRAND. 

The  very  successful  revival  of  the  younger  Coleman 
“  Heir-at-Law,”  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  has  been  followed  by 
the  revival,  which  is  likely  to  be  as  successful,  of  his  “  Pooir 
Gentleman.”  There  is  humour  enough  in  this  comedy  to 
justify  its  reproduction  from  time  to  time,  and  whenever  ih 
has  been  reproduced  of  late  it  has  been  favourably  received  j 
but  almost  unprecedented  favour  is  likely  to  attend  the- 
present  revival,  thanks  to  the  j  udicious  excision  from  it  off 
its  namby-pamby  portions  and  to  the  very  amusing  way 
in  which  Mr  Clarke  plays  a  part  to  which  he  is  admirably 
suited.  As  Dr  Ollapod,  he  is  master  of  the  utoatioD 
all  through  the  play,  and,  if  he  makes  of  the  part  more 
than  Coleman  intended,  he  certainly  omits  no  single  point- 
designed  by  the  author.  Ho  is  very  well  supported,  too, 
by  several  of  the  other  actors.  Mrs  Raymond  and  Mr 
Harry  Paulton  are  capital,  and  Miss  Swanborough,  Mr 
Edward  Terry,  and  Mr  Turner,  do  their  work  very  creditr- 
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•bly,  wliile  mucli  praiso  is  also  duo  to  Mr  W*  H.  CliftoD, 
an  actor  new  to  London,  for  the  quiet  and  impressive  dig¬ 
nity  with  which  he  personates  the  nominal  hero  of  the  play. 

As  Lieutenant  Worthington,  a  poor  gentleman,  much  en¬ 
cumbered  by  the  debts  and  family  responsibilities  that  he 
has  brought  on  himself,  Mr  Olifton  has  to  do  nearly  all 
the  business  that  is  not  altogether  comic.  He  bears  him* 
self  very  well  when,  being  in  danger  of  arrest  by  bailiffs, 
he  refuses  the  well-meant  but  ill-offered  assistance  of 
Frederick  Bramble,  and  the  more  judicious  advances  of 
Frederick’s  uncle,  Sir  Robert ;  and  he  bears  himself  better 
when  he  finds  that  his  daughter  Emily,  having  been  insulted 
by  Sir  Charles  Cropland,  has  been  rescued  by  Frederick,  and 
that  his  debt  has  been  paid  by  the 'uncle  who,  as  sheriff  of 
the  county,  had  been  applied  to  for  a  warrant  against  him, 
and  that  thus  he  is  forced  to  accept  the  kindnesses  that  he 
had  been  too  proud  to  take  willingly.  Lieutenant  Wor¬ 
thington,  however,  is  only  an  insignificant  character  in  the 
play.  More  important  is  his  cousin.  Miss  Lucretia  MacTab, 
who,  by  virtue  of  her  representing  the  honourable  side  of 
the  family,  allows  him  to  support  her  out  of  his  slender 
pittance,  and  tries  to  bring  about  a  clandestine  match 
between  Emily  and  Sir  Charles  Cropland.  Mr  Joyce 
plays  Sir  Charles,  and  Miss  Swanborough  puts  much 
grace  and  some  pathos  into  the  part  of  Emily;  but 
Mrs  Raymond  is  delicious  as  Miss  Lucretia  MacTab. 
Her  representation  of  the  vulgar,  arrogant,  and  sel¬ 
fish  old  maid  is  very  clever  and  very  droll,  and  it 
if  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  acting  of  Mr  Clarke 
as  Ollapod.  Mr  Clarke’s  acting  is  chiefly  *^get  up  ” 
of  dress,  person,  and  face,  and  he  threatens  to 
degenerate  into  a  mere  mannerist.  In  Doctor  Ollapod 
he  is  not  as  good  as  he  was  in  Dr  Pangloss;  yet,  for 
all  that,  he  is  intensely  amusing.  He  brings  out  in 
comical  contrast  the  characteristics  of  apothecary  and  volun¬ 
teer  officer,  sportsman  and  matchmaker,  that  are  combined 
in  him,  and  his  attitudes  and  accents  are  as  laughable  as 
they  possibly  could  be,  alike  when  ho  receives  from  Sir 
Charles  a  commission  to  bring  about  a  meeting  with  Emily  ; 
when  he  arranges  that  meeting  with  Miss  MacTab  ;  when, 
the  meeting  being  brought  about,  he  pairs  off  with  the  old 
maid  in  order  that  his  friend  may  make  violent  love  to  the 
young  one  ;  when  he  measures  the  ground  for  the  duel  that 
is  to  result  from  that  meeting ;  and  when,  after  the  general 
peace-making,  he  speaks  his  share  of  the  Epilogue.  Frederick 
Bramble,  the  youth  who  protects  Emily,  and,  instead  of 
dying  for  her  in  the  duel,  wins  her  hand,  is  not  well  played  by 
Mr  Harry  Crouch ;  but  Mr  Turner  is  fairly  successful  as  Sir 
Robert,  and  Mr  Paulton  is  wonderfully  good  as  Sir  Robert’s 
confidential  servant,  Humphrey  Dobbins.  Mr  Paulton *s 
small  part  is,  in  its  way,  at  least  as  good  as  Mr  Clarke’s 
large  part  in  ”  The  Poor. Gentleman.” 


signs  of  drunkenness.  When  matters  are  explained  MiM 
Briarby  tells  Sir  Marmaduke  that  she  is  really  a  marriS 
woman,  her  husband  being  a  ruined  Italian  nobleman 
Of  course  an  organ-grinder  is  concealed  on  the  premiiee! 
and  comes  forward  at  the  proper  moment  to  claim  heru 
his  bride.  Thus  “  my  aunt’s  secret  ”  is  divulged  and 
according  to  the  logic  of  playwrights,  it  stifles  her  <i>po*il 
tion  to  the  betrothal  of  Egerton  and  Nellie.  8o*^I 
ends  happily. 

The  amount  of  literary  skill  shown  in  the  farce  may  be 
inferred  from  this  verse,  which  we  quote  from  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  though  it  is  altered  and  somewhat  improved  by 
Miss  Fanny  Holland  when  she  sings  it ^ 

Oh !  give  me  a  popular  melody. 

Something  to  which  one  can  jig  along. 

I  hate  sad  words  such  as  well*a*day,  well-a-day, 

That  to  me  is  not  a  song. 

The  other  songs  are  about  as  clever  and  graceful  in  the 
wording,  and  they  have  been  set  to  appropriate  music  of 
the  Christy’s  Minstrel  sort,  by  Mr.  J.  8.  Molloy.  They 
are  most  of  them  well  sung,  however,  and  nearly  all  the 
acting  is  very  good.  Mrs  German  Reed  is  as  amusing  u 
ever,  though  not  quite  in  her  element,  as  Miss  Briarby  and 
Miss  Jackson.  Miss  Holland  keeps  up  her  reputation  as 
a  pretty  actress  and  singer,  in  the  pt^  of  Nellie  Ohugg, 
and  also  in  that  of  a  pert  maid  who  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
in  the  piece.  Mr  Corney  Grain  is  amusing  as  Captain 
Hurry  kin,  and  a  piano-tuner.  And  Mr  Arthur  Cecil,  who 
steadily  improves  as  an  actor,  and  whose  special  fitness 
for  this  sort  of  entertainment  appears  in  his  capacity  for 
facial  changes,  is  admirable  as  Sir  Marmaduke,  and  very 
passable  as  Thomas  Egerton  and  the  Italian  organ-grinder. 
Mr  Alfred  Reed  is  not  worse  than  usual  as  a  footman  and  a 
somebody  else  who  is  brought  in  as  a  supernumerary,  in 
hopes  of  entertaining  the  audience  while  the  other  actors 
change  their  dresses. 

My  Aunt’s  Secret  ”  is  followed  by  Mr  Corney  Grain’s 
very  amusing  **  Home  for  the  Holidays,”  and  by  “  Charity 
begins  at  Home,”  a  **  musical  proverb,”  by  Mr  B.  Rowe 
and  Mr  Alfred  Cellier,  which  is  not  amusing. 


London  National  Society  for  Women’s  Suffraob.— Ob 
Friday,  the  8th  instant,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Bible  Christian 
Rooms,  Waterloo-road.  The  Rev.  G.  M.  Murphy  took  the  chair, 
and,  in  his  opening  remarks,  declared  himself  fully  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  putting  no  artificial  barriers  in  the  way  of 
women.  Those  things  which  custom  allowed  them  to  do  they  did 
well,  and  he  saw  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  would  not  still  be 
the  case  when  they  were  encouraged  to  undertake  anything  for 
which  they  had  natural  aptitude.  Miss  Mathilde  Blind  delivered 
an  address  on  “  Why  Women  want  the  Suffrage,”  in  which  she 
explained  various  points  of  law  which  are  unfavourable  to  their 
interest,  and  answered  some  of  the  most  general  objections  nrg^ 
against  the  movement.  On  Mr  Ravenstein  proposing  that  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  Women’s 
Disabilities  Bill  be  signed  by  the  chairman  on  behalf  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  Mr  Pattison,  a  working  man,  said  that,  as  he  held  the  views 
of  his  father  and  grandfather  on  this  subject,  he  preferred  that 
women  should  remain  in  their  sphere.  Mr  Tayler,  also  a  working 
man,  in  answer  to  the  last  speaker,  said  that  if  they  all  held  the 
views  of  their  ancestors  in  this  way,  he  thought  that  England 
would  fall  very  much  behind  other  countries,  and  a  good  many  of 
the  audience,  besides  the  women,  would  still  have  no  vote.  After 
some  further  debate,  the  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 


“MY  AUNT’S  SECRET”  AT  THE  GALLERY  OF 
ILLUSTRATION. 

No  one  expects  much  originality  of  plot  or  brilliance  of 
language  from  Mr  Bumand,  and  the  musical  farce  that 
was  introduced  at  Mr  German  Reed’s  entertainment  on 
Wednesday  lacks  both.  Yet  it  is  better  than  some  of  the 
author’s  recent  works,  and  the  skill  of  the  actors  makes  it 
amusing.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  country  house,  where  its 
owner.  Sir  Marmaduke  Pender,  an  old  bachelor,  finds  his 
quiet  destroyed  by  the  arrival  of  an  American  relative. 
Miss  Lavinia  Jac^on,  whose  wealth  attracts  two  young 
gentlemen,  Thomas  Egerton  and  Captain  Hurrykin,  the 
former  being  accompanied  by  his  aunt.  Miss  Briarby.  The 
American  cousin,  however,  has  as  a  companion  a  pretty 
Miss  Nellie  Chugg,  to  whom,  instead  of  to  the  older  lady, 
both  the  young  men  devote  themselves,  while  even  Sir 
Marmaduke  ventures  on  a  little  flirting.  Egerton,  a  sly 
youth,  who  pretends  to  his  aunt  that  he  is  a  close  student, 
is  the  favoured  lover,  and  the  business  of  the  plot  chiefly 
hinges  upon  his  aunt’s  attempts  to  divert  his  attentions 
from  Nellie  and  to  fix  them  on  Miss  Jackson.  In  this  she 
fails,  and  only  brings  trouble  on  herself.  A  love-letter, 
meant  by  Egerton  for  Nellie,  is  accidentally  handed  in  a 
bouquet  to  Miss  Briarby  by  Sir  Marmaduke.  Thereupon 
ensues  some  broad  farce-work,  in  which  the  old  maid’s 
blubhing  responses  are  mistaken  by  the  old  bachelor  for 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR  BRUCE’S  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  BILL. 

Sir, — There  are  three  ways  in  which  a  statesman  may 
with  the  evils  of  prostitution.  First,  he  may  leave  the 
whole  subject  alone,  and  pass  no  laws  about  it  whatever. 
This  policy  is  recommended  by  common  sense,  which  teachw 
us,  when  we  don’t  know  what  to  do,  to  do  nothing.  A  much 
stronger  consideration  is  that  the  public  discussion  of  such  s 
topic  is  not  compatible  with  the  staiut  quo.  The  wviug 
principle,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  of  our  social  rJotW  is  silence. 
The  instinct  of  the  people  makes  them  withhold  their  attention 
from  anything  connected  with  the  sexes.  The  reason  is  iust 
When  we  have  two  millions  of  adult  males  in  England 
unprovided  with  wives,  the  ventilation  of  such  topics,  even 
in  the  most  scientific  and  cold-blooded  fashion,  is  not 
lated  to  restrain  the  passions.  It  is  well  under8t<^» 
therefore,  that  there  could  scarcely  be  a  greater  calamity# 
speaking  from  the  conventional  standpoint,  than  the  intro- 
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A^ntion  of  such  a  subject  as  the  Contagions  Diseases  Acts  into 
Ha  arena  of  politics  ;  and  those  who  hrst  proposed  legislation 
tHre  auirnated  with  a  sense  of  the  enormous  and  over- 
•Mmini?  mischief  of  the  evils  with  which  they  proposed  to 
tend  The  ladies  who  have,  with  so  much  courage, 
W  the  country  in  hot  water  for  the  last  year  or  two,  seem 
♦if  miss  the  whole  point  of  the  aipiment  They  constantly 
talk  as  if  the  object  of  the  existing  Acts  was  simply  to  make 
Sines  pleasant  for  men  at  the  expense  of  the  class  of  women 
thU  doil  with.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  efficacy 
f  the  Acts  so  far  as  that  has  been  made  out,  is  chiefly  con- 
Jnicuous  inducing  the  mat  constitutional  poison  through 
which  an  incalculable  number  of  families  suffer.  The  immense 
nrenonderance  of  opinion  among  medical  men  in  favour  of  the 
Acte  can  only  with  fairness  be  explained  on  the  assumption 
that  the  evil  is  widespread  and  dangerous  to  the  national 

health. 

Such  Sir,  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  and  a^inst  what 
I  have  called  the  first  way  of  dealing  with  the  subject,  namely, 
leaving  it  alone.  There  are  other  two  courses  open,  and  two 
only.  A  statesman,  recognising  the  vast  dimensions  of  the 
physical  evils,  may,  while  dedoring  the  existent  of  their 
wuse,  endeavour  to  mitigate  them.  Amid  the  infinite  changes 
in  religion,  knowled^,  government,  and  law,  that  have  pas^ 
over  the  face  of  civUwation  since  marriage  was  invented,  there 
has  remained  unaltered,  except  for  the  worse,  the  practice  of 
prostitution.  A  statesman  may  well  reco^ise  such  a  fact ; 
and  so  recc^ising  it,  endeavour  to  render  it  as  innocuous  as 
possible.  But  he  must  be  prepared  to  run  the  danger  of  ren¬ 
dering  it  more  attractive.  This  danger,  in  practice,  I  take  to 
be  small ;  but  some  allowance  must  be  maae  for  the  natural 
aversion  to  matrimony  on  the  part  of  men,  which  Paley 
speaks  of. 

There  is  a  third  course.  A  statesman  may  take  up  the 
ground  that  prostitution  is  an  unclean  thing  not  to  be  tolerated 
in  a  Christian  county,  but  to  be  grappled  with  seriously  in 
order  to  uproot  it.  This  surely  would  be  a  heroic  project  for 
a  Christian  statesman  ;  but  to  win  victory  in  such  a  case  no 
ordinary  effort  is  required  ;  almost  superhuman  genius  and 
perseverance  are  reouired  for  success.  To  make  all  illicit 
connexion  between  the  sexes  a  crime,  and  to  be  prepared  to 
keep  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  male  population  in  prison,  is 
the  only  way  of  seriously  dealing  with  the  subject. 

How  is  Mr  Bruce’s  Bill  1  Does  it  attempt  to  put  down 
prostitution,  or  does  it  leave  the  sore  untouched,  or  does  it 
try  to  alleviate  the  evils  of  a  system  it  dares  not  to  root  up  ? 
Mr  Bruce  is  a  marvellous  legislator  ;  his  Bill  proposes  to  deal 
with  prostitution  in  all  those  diverse  and  inconsistent  methods 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Bill, 
Mr  Bruce  comes  forward  as  the  healer  and  restorer  of  fallen 
women ;  but  his  kindness  is  wonderfully  restricted  :  he  only 
takes  pity  on  them  when  they  accidentally  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  police,  and  when  it  is  accidental! v  discovered  that  they 
the  physician’s  care.  The  whole  class  is  exempted  from 
his  kindly  intervention,  except  in  the  instances  in  which 
women  are  imprisoned  under  a  summary  jurisdiction,  and 
they  are  proved  to  be  prostitutes  at  their  trial.  I  will  admit. 
Sir,  that  in  the  rare  cases  when  it  is  made  part  of  the  charge 
in  a  Police  Ck>urt  that  a  woman  is  a  prostitute,  and  that  fact 
ii  set  out  in  her  sentence,  and  she  happens  to  be  diseased,  that 
her  compulsory  detention  would  be  a  kindness  to  her  and  the 
community  at  large.  But  is  it  worth  keeping  up  the  hospital 
merely  as  an  appendix  to  the  prison  ?  Is  it  wise  to  associate 
the  hospital  with  the  prison  in  this  way  ?  Should  an  act  of 
mercy,  like  healing,  be  made  penal  ?  And,  apart  from  that, 
w  it  worth  wasting  the  money  and  the  trouble  of  inspectors, 
ow.,  merely  for  a  few  exceptional  cases,  without  even  the  hope 
of  wriously  reducing  the  amount  of  disease  ?  I  have  no 
io  asrorting  that,  if  Mr  Bruce  is  only  going  to 
nibble  at  the  disease  in  this  trumperv  fashion,  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  the  public  and  to  the  women  themselves 
to  do  simply  nothing.  But  that  is  just  where  Mr  Bruce  goes 
wrong.  He  won’t  do  nothing  ;  and  he  won’t  do  anything. 

Anything  more  ridiculous  than  the  compromise  that  Mr 
ruM  hiw  fallen  upon  between  the  opponents  and  supporters 
I  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
suggMt.  Those  who  think  that  the  disease  ought  to 
wked  wish  to  do  so  earnestly  and,  if  possible,  effectually, 
bv  ^  disease  left  alone  will  not  be  mollified 

*7  1’^®  compulsory  cure  to  convicted  offenders.  But 

narf  r  Bnice  does  not  end  there.  In  the  first 

♦lA.^  u  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that  prostitu- 

tinnai  ^  ^  untouched  ;  but  that,  in  excep- 

of  ought  to  be  recognised  for  the  purpose 

Drinnni**^*  of  the  Act,  Mr  Bruce  goes  on  a  third 

War  fS  appe^  as  a  champion  of  virtue  carrying  on  a 
BruTA  K  ®*^*™J*^®tion  against  vice.  But  here,  again,  Mr 
TmHinr.  ^  courage  of  his  conviction ;  and,  instead  of 

g  down  prostitution  with  a  strong  hand,  he  merely 


“nags”  at  it  Nibbling  at  the  disease,  and  nagging  the 
diseased — that  is  the  sum  of  Mr  Bruce’s  Bill.  He  does  not 
propose  to  put  down  prostitutes  ;  he  confines  his  attempt  to 
the  houses  in  which  they  live.  Every  person  who,  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  keeps  a  house  for  prostitutes,  will  be  liable 
to  a  fine  of  20f.,  or  imprisonment  for  six  months  ;  and  every 
owner  of  a^  house  of  the  kind  is  liable  to  the  same  punish¬ 
ment.  This  looks  like  business.  “  Pull  down  the  nests,”  said 
John  Knox,  “and  the  rooks  will  fly  away.”  Henceforth, 
auctore  Mr  Bruce,  no  prostitute  is  to  have  a  covering  from 
the  weather,  unless  she  can  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  private 
lodgings.^  We  are  told  that  the  practice  of  gathering  together 
lunatics  in  asylums  is  most  prejudicial ;  and  that  the  best 
hope  of  rwovery  lies  in  distributing  them  among  sane  fami¬ 
lies.  Simiterly,  Mr  Bruce  is  to  get  rid  of  the  moral  poison, 
by  destroying  the  haunts  where  it  is  found,  and  compelling 
itself  to  spre^  itself  equally  over  the  whole  population.  To 
ensure  that  the  unfortunate  girls  shall  not  live  together,  but 
must  scatter  themselves  among  the  I'espectable  class,  is  surely 
a  notable  device  for  suppressing  prostitution. 

But  although  clause  twenty-four  starts  with  magnificent 
promise,  yet  it  is  lamed  before  its  end.  A  proviso  is  put  in, 
that  no  prosecution  shall  be  instituted  again^  a  house-keeper 
except  bv  the  overseers  or  a  constable  having  jurisdiction  in 
the  pariso.  If  this  proviso  were  inserted  to  secure  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Act,  it  would  be  unobjectionable,  but  I  suspect. 
Sir,  that  the  object  is  quite  different.  If  the  Government 
were  in  earnest  they  would  leave  the  prosecution  to  officials 
over  whom  it  had  control ;  but  here  the  execution  of  a  policy 
which,  if  not  imperial  and  not  uniform,  is  worse  than  useless, 
is  left  to  the  local  authorities.  This  is  a  novel  instance  of 
the  policy  of  “  shirking,”  and  of  leaving  to  local  authorities 
questions  too  knotty  and  troublesome  for  the  strength  of  the 
Government.  But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question. 
If  it  is  extermination  of  the  rookeries  that  is  seriously 
meant,  let  not  a  single  day  be  lost  in  making  the  owners 
and  keepers  aware  of  the  changed  purpose  of  the  legislature. 
Don’t  threaten  and  bully,  and  then  leave  them  alone.  But 
the  Government  will  do  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  It 
proposes  to  hang  about  their  skirts,  now  and  then  to  bite  one 
or  two,  but  has  not  the  remotest  intention  of  really  altering 
the  existing  state  of  things.  The  Government  will  bark,  but 
not  bite ;  and,  after  satiating  its  virtuous  sentiments  with 
nagging  the  owners  and  keepers,  it  will  leave  everything  as 
before.  Nothing  could  be  worse.  The  law  has  no  real 
policy,  or  none  that  it  dares  to  carry  out ;  and  the  effect  of  its 
intermittent  and  irregular  interference  is  not  to  free  us  from 
the  class  of  houses  in  question,  but  to  ensure  that  they  shall 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  lowest  panderers.  People  whose  con¬ 
duct  is  at  all  likely  to  be  influenced  by  any  considerations  of 
honestv  or  kindness  are  not  likely  to  enter  on  a  business 
carried  on,  as  it  were,  with  a  halter  round  their  neck. 

Allow  me  to  add  a  word  with  reference  to  the  second  part 
of  the  Bill,  headed  “  Protection  of  Women.”  The  first  cunous 
fact  that  strikes  us  is  Clause  23 :  “  This  part  of  this  Act  shall 
not  extend  to  Scotland.”  This  is  a  delicate  compliment  to 
our  Scotch  friends,  which  I  hope  they  will  appreciate.  It 
would  seem  as  if  in  that  happy  part  of  the  country  women 
did  not  need  protection.  The  chief  part  of  Mr  Bruce’s  pro¬ 
posals  is  to  raise  the  age  at  which  connexion  with  a  girl  is  a 
crime.  At  pi’esent  the  age  is  twelve.  Mr  Bruce  would  make  it 
fourteen,  unless  the  man  is  legally  married  to  the  girl  This 
exception  raises  a  curious  question.  At  the  age  of  twelve  it 
is  no  crime  on  the  part  of  a  girl  to  consent  to  a  lifelong 
engagement :  she  is  supposed  to  have  sense  enough  to  marry. 
But  she  is  not  supposed  to  have  sense  enou^i  to  understand 
the  meaning  and  consequences  of  the  act.  This  is  an  incon¬ 
sistency  too  flagrant.  Either  twelve  is  too  early  an  age  to 
allow  a  girl  to  marry,  or  it  is  not  too  early  for  her  to  give 
such  consent  as  removes  the  act  from  the  category  of  crime. 
Suppose  the  culprit  a  boy  of  fifteen,  and  the  girl  just  under 
fourteen,  could  any  one  pretend  that  it  would  oe  wise  to  send 
that  boy  to  penal  servitude  for  five  years  ?  I  do  not  say  that 
fourteen  is  too  late ;  in  many  cases  it  would  be  much  too  late, 
but  as  an  arbiti*ary  average  it  might  not  do  very  much 
injustice  ;  but  I  urge  that,  if  so,  the  earliest  age  for  marrying 
should  ^  fixed  at  murteen  also.  Again,  the  Bill  makes  no 
provision  for  such  a  case  as  this  :  a  girl  not  quite  fourteen 
represents  herself  as  above  that  age  for  purposes  of  prosti¬ 
tution^  and  her  representation  is  endorsed  oy  her  mother. 
The  victim  falls  into  the  trap,  clear  evidence  is  produced  of 
the  child’s  age,  and  the  unfortunate  victim  must  submit  to 
pay  any  amount  of  black  mail,  or  run  his  chance  of  a  trial  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  and  five  years’  penal  servitude.  While  it  is 
most  necessary  to  protect  innocent  women  and  girls  from 
designing  men,  yet  I  do  not  think  that  the  law  should,  in  any 
case,  go  farther  than  to  punish  force  and  fraud  ;  and  I  thiuk 
legislation  is  not  less  necessary  to  protect  men  from  designing 
women  than  to  protect  women  from  designing  meiu 

I  am,  &c.,  R.  L, 
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Would  that  the  author  of  that  same  essay  would  follow  it 
up  bj  another  conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  but  finding  an 
application  nearer  home — “  Wanted  a  new  Eeligion  for**  the 
^glo-Saxon  Eace.”  ® 

It  is  not  by  ruthlessly  pulling  down  all  that  has  been  built 
up  bv  the  countless  generations  which  have  preceded  us  that 
we  shall  achieve  the  grandest  success,  but  by  cutting  out  the 
rotten  bricks  and  sweeping  away  the  flimsy  lean-tos  aud 
frightful  excrescences  which  disfigure  the  fair  outlines  of  the 
grand  old  fabric  of  Christian  Monotheism  ;—it  ig  not  by 
declaring  war  a^inst  Christians,  but  by  enlisting  all  Chrig. 
tians  in  a  crusade  against  the  coiTuptions  of  their  own  creed. 

It  is  only  the  atheist  and  the  materialist  who  can  deny  that 
there  is  a  pure  essence  of  truth  underlying  the  delusions  of 
Cliristian  sectarianism.  But  if  national  orthodoxy  be  placed 
on  the  broad  pedestal  we  have  proposed  for  her,  she  may 
be  tolerant  of  the  small  minority  who  would  refuse  to  take 
shelter  under  the  shadow  of  her  wings.  So  long  as  the 
supreme  Lord  of  the  universe  suffers  the  sun  of  his  love  to 
shine  on  the  theist  and  the  atheist,  whv  should  the  theist 

'  "  I  ^ms,  or  deny  him 
’  '  >  .^91^  con- 
none 

to  its  practice — ^hone  the  less^  powerful  for  ceasi^ 


CHURCH  REFORM. 

Sir _ It  is  a  pity  that  the  president  of  the  Church  Reform 

meeting  would  not  allow  your  correspondent,  Mr  Noyes,  to 
propound  before  it  his  views  of  a  National  Church.  Whether 
upon  this  point  it  would  have  been  edified,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
certainly  it  would  have  been  amused  by  Mr  Noyes's  philological 
speculations  upon  the  word  Churchy  as  given  in  your  issue  of 
March  2nd.  As  a  constant  reader  of  the  Examiner,  and  in 
the  name  of  all  your  readers,  I  think  I  may  say  that  we  do 
not  feel  complimented  by  his  assumption  of  our  ignorance. 
Nothing  more  admirable  than  his  method  of  deriving  the 
word  CAarcA  from  a  magnetic  cirde  could  be  imagined,  if  one 
had  not  read  somewhere  that  ^  in  the  comparison  between 
Macedon  aud  Monmouth,  the  situations,  low  yon,  is  both 
alike.”  It  would  seem  that  **  there  is  salmons  in  both,”  and 
that  ignorance  and  dogmatism  may  be  found  without,  as  well 
as  within,  the  charmed  circle  of  the  Church.' 

I  am,  &c.,  W.  R.  Burgess. 

Church  Stretton,  Salop,  March  11th. 


grudge  his  brother  the  blessing  of  its  beai 
the  luxurv  of  lingering  in  the  shade,  if  shade  "be  more  con^ 
genial  to  his  temperament  ?  The  new  Church  will  be 
the  less  prosperous  if  its  profession  of  love  for  its  enemies  be 
extendea  to  its  practice — none  the  less  powerful  for 
to  hate  heretics  and  quarrel  a^ut  words.  Many  a  man  who 
idly  boasts  himself  an  atheist  acknowledges  the  probable 
existence  of  some  unknown  Power  exterior  to  the  visible 
universe,  though  he  declines  to  embody  that  acknowledgmeot 
in  the  orthodox  name  of  God,”  or  to  admit  its  possession 
of  the  attributes  assigned  to  it  by  believers  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  dogmas  of  the  Divinity.  The  disciples  of  Comte  would 
be  willing  to  live  in  charity  with  the  members  of  a  reformed 
church,  whose  intolerable  tyranny  was  abandoned  in  favour 
of  toleration  and  truth.  Truth  herself  must  admit  freedom 
of  conscience  to  be  her  most  faithful  handmaid.  There  is  no 
need  to  dethrone  religion  to  enthrone  science.  Truth  cannot 
conflict  with  truth.  True  religion  and  true  science  cannot 
possibly  be  antagonistic.  I  have  alreadv  alluded  to  the 
necessity  of  agreeing  on  new  definitions  01  old  terms,  whoM 
etymological  meaning  has  been  almost  lost  in  the  maze  of 
modern  ambiguities.  I  know  no  better  or  more  exhaustive 
definition  of  true  religion  than  “  the  principle  of  universal 
justice.”  niat  were  a  true  bond  of  union  for  all  humanity.  If 
we  render  to  all  their  due,  if  we  are  just  to  ourselves,  to  our 
neighbours,  and  to  the  Supreme  Being,  we  hold  the  most 
impregnable  religion  of  humanity  in  perfect  accord  with 
science.  But  this  is  not  the  sense  in  which  my  Positivist 
critic  uses  the  word.  Had  he  stated  that  the  origin  of  syiAems 
of  religion  was  no  doubt  the  desire  of  man  to  regulate  his 
relations  to  nature  and  his  fellow-man  in  accordance  with  the 
true  interests  of  humanity,  I  would  not  challenge  his  state¬ 
ment  But  then  we  might  still  differ  in  ourunderstlindingof 
the  word  nature.  Now  I  understand  by  nature  “  the  universe 
harmony  with  truth  will  best  subserve  of  being  material  and  immaterial."  The  Comtist  will  exclude 
‘  One  need  not  despair  of  the  the  immaterial  in  which  he  professes  to  disbelieve.  He  con- 
ultimate  establishment  of  a  universal  Church,  teaching  and  aiders  vitality  to  be  but  a  mode  of  matter,  whatever  he  means 
t)reaching  pure  truth,  equally  acceptable  to  all ;  but  mankind  by  that.  He  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  independent  exist- 
has  much  to  unlearn  first,  aud,  when  we  consider  the  inharmo-  ence  of  ^irit,  yet  he  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  existence 
uious  result  of  eighteen  centuries  of  Christian  propagandism,  of  electricity  and  magnetism  ;  and  he  has  never  yet  succeeded 
notwithstanding  the  comparative  purity  of  its  primitive  creed,  in  proving  that  they  are  material ;  and  to  assert  them  so 
we  caunot  be  sanguine  of  rapid  success.  We  shall  do  well  to  to  be,  without  proof,  would  seem  to  me  to  be  dogmatism  as 
concentrate  our  efforts  on  objects  we  may  hope  to  compass  decided  as  any  that  he  impugns.  Again,  he  states  “thid; 
within  our  own  time,  instead  of  dreaming  of  the  near  approach  ignorance  has  imagined  supernatural  beings  to  account  for 
of  a  millennial  reign  of  that  pure  truth  which  it  is  so  hard  to  what  it  does  not  comprehend.”  But  if  nature  be,  as  I  main- 
preserve  from  corruption,  or  to  defend  against  the  powerful  tain,  the  universe  of  oeing,  there  are  no  supernatural  beings, 
vested  interests  of  error.  We  may  well  to  content  it  we  can  even  though  there  be  beings  of  whose  existence  we  have  no 
succeed  in  so  far  vindicating  the  principles  of  national  liberty  direct  ocuhir  demonstration.  But  everything  is,  in  one  sense, 
of  conscience  in  connection  with  an  established  and  endowed  supernatural  to  man  which  is  outside  his  limited  knowledge 
State  religion  as  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  comprehensive  of  the  laws  and  conditions  of  nature.  The  undiscovered 
Church  which,  contented  in  the  first  instance  with  nationality,  secrets  of  nature  have  always  been,  in  that  sense,  supernatural 
may  vet  contain  the  elements  of  a  genuine  catholicity,  aud  so  to  him.  But  M.  Comte  himself  did  not  claim  to  be  omnis- 
l>e  calculated  to  spread  itself  gradually  and  spontaneously  over  cient,  and  was  not,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  deny  the  exist- 
the  face  of  the  globe.  ence,  still  less  to  make  good  any  denud  of  the  existence  of 

The  author  of  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  recent  number  of  beings,  or  laws  of  being,  beyond  his  own  sphere  of  conscious 
Fraser  entitled  “Wanted  a  New  Eelimon  for  the  Hindoos”  ness.  What  folly,  then,  to  run  down  religion  because  it 
has  shown  that  the  utter  failure  of  the  vast  operations  of  recognises  the  undeniable  truth  that  there  may  be  yet  undi^ 
our  missionary  societies  is  mainly  due  to  their  provoking  the  covered  modes  of  being  ?  Science,  again,  which  the  Co^ist 
hearty  antagonism  and  righteous  derision  of  the  professors  of  would  substitute  for  religion,  is  a  term  not  fr6e  from 
the  faiths  they  impugn,  by  indiscriminately  attacxing  with  a  ambiguity.  Science  is  progressive,  and  not  final.  Scienw 
blind  hostility  the  good  and  the  evil  elements  of  rivid  creeds,  does  not  justify  us  in  discrediting  everything  which  is  not 
He  aigues  with  convincing  logic  that  a  faithful  soldier  of  yet  brought  within  her  own  domain.  Hypotheses  and  theory 
Truth  would  do  well  to  render  a  graceful  homage  to  the  truths  are  the  antennas  which  science  projects  into  the  region  of  tne 
which  underlie  all  corrupt  theologies,  and,  havmg  so  won  the  unknowm  by  which  she  ditoovers  and  conquers  new  engines 
confidence  of  their  devotees,  to  aid  them  to  disentangle  and  of  discovery.  To  r^trict  scientific  or  religious  belief  ^ 
demolish  the  demonstrable  errors  and  corruptions  of  their  conquered  regions  of  science  'and  religion  would  bo 
own  creeds.  The  crusader  of  the  nineteenth  century  must  Belief  is  not  knowledge.  What  we  TOlieve  we  do 
take  the  truth  for  his  sword,  and,  leaning  on  the  staff  of  lutely  know.  Knowledge  excludes,  belief  includes,  douD  . 
love,  enlist  recruits  for  the  armies  of  progress  from  among  But  oelief  is  necessary  to  the  advance  of  knowledge  in 
the  bond-slaves  of  error,  world  of  imperfect  knowledge.  Once  more,  to  admit  -W 


Sir, — I  much  regret  that  the  only  criticism  on  my  letter  of 
the  2ud  inst.  should  be  from  the  pen  of  a  Positivist.  I  do 
not  doubt  that,  among  many  fallacies  more  or  less  peculiar  to 
themselves,  the  Positivists  hold  many  truths  in  common  with 
their  neighbours,  and,  possibly,  some  even  in  advance  of  their 
neighbours  ;  but  my  letter  was  not  addressed  to  them,  inas¬ 
much  as  their  confessedly  atheistic  and  materialistic  creed 
rejects  the  only  aspirations  and  beliefs  which  are  held  in  com¬ 
mon  by  all  religious  communities,  and  acknowledged  by  the 
free  conscience  and  the  educated^  intelligence  of  the  vast 
m^ority  of  the  human  race. 

Those  who  would  evolve  out  of  existing  materials  a  uni¬ 
versal  Church — which  would  be  nothing,  if  it  were  not  a 
universal  Brotherhood^would  show  little  wisdom  by  declar¬ 
ing  war  against  and  seeking  to  annihilate  the  only  elements 
of  concord  as  yet  existing  among  those  whom  they  would  win 
over  to  the  cause  of  harmony. 

The  immortal  mystery  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has 
no  doubt  been  denied,  and  even  denounced  as  immoral,  by  an 
insignificant  minority,  from  remote  historical  ages  ;  yet  those 
who  have  refused  to  ^mit  it  because  they  caunot  command 
direct  ocular  demonstration  of  it,  have  never  been  able  to 
disprove  it,  or  to  refute  the  secondary  evidence  which  has 
been  almost  universally  accepted  as  satisfactory.  If  but  a 
single  one  of  the  countless  unrefuted  Reports  of  communica¬ 
tions  from  the  world  of  spirits  be  proved,  it  is  sufficient  to 
establish  the  fact,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  more  capable  of  proof 
than  the  existence  of  the  ocean  to  a  man  imprisoned  for  life 
in  the  centre  of  a  vast  continent  Moreover,  I  am  quite 
unable  to  see  how  the  interests  of  temporal  harmony  could 
possibly  be  promoted  by  the  general  acceptance  of  a  doctrine 
of  eternal  annihilation.  But  it  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  not 
of  expediency,  for  an  enlight 
whatever  is  most  in  I 
the  true  interests  of  humanity, 

1  “. 

j)reaching  pure  truth,  equally  acceptable  to  all 
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o„v  -**— j  “  Man  is  really  man’s  creator  ”  would 
most  incredible  dogma  that  was  ever  foisted 

were  once,  as  geology  and  astronomy  would 
[)f  fire,  and  long  subsequently  enveloped  in 
c  ...ccmpatible  with  the  presence  of  human  life ; 
ra  under  its  present  advanced  conditions,  human 
exist  beyond  the  limits  of  some  five  miles  from  its 
neither  be  coeval  with  the  earth,  nor  can 
importation  from  other  worlds,  nor  can  he 
^  man.  He  must  have  had  a  creator,  and  a 
M^er  order  of  being  than  his  own.  The  d(^ma  of 
Bous  development  out  of  chaos  is  a  dogma  indeed  ! 
the  most  scientific  modern  humanity  is  from 
;  ‘  ‘  *  1  science,  science 

Vet  every  new  discovery  in  chemistry,  botany, 
that  the  mysterious  author  and 


Barton’s  stetement  that 

t)e  to  adnut  the  i - 

on  credulity. 

If  our  globe  were 
indicate,  a  ball  of  fin 

an  atmosphere  incom 

and  if,  even  r 
life  cannot  c 
surface,  man  can 
he  have  been  an 
have  been  created  by 
creator  of  a  1 
his  spontaneous^ 

S^ngwSd"the  depths  of  mathematical 
itself  admits  i  ^ 

and  astronomy  proves  tnai  me  mjrBueriuue  autuur  auu 
oriffinator  of  tne  innumerable  orderly  forms  of  animal  and 
rentable  life,  which  have  been  evolved  out  of  the  primaeval 
^  '  .ur  planet,  and  whom  we  call  the  Creator  of  the 

iTad  a  knowledge  of  occult  mathematical  principles 
’  '  —  advance  of  our  most  enlightened 


chaos  of  our 

universe,  — ---  ^ 

and  correspondences  to  m  ^ 

modem  conceptions.  The  probability  of  ins  having  elaborated 
his  wonders  by  a  progressive  process  of  evolution  and  develop¬ 
ment  does  not  exclude  the  neoeMity  of  admitting  a  pre¬ 
existing  and  intelligent  master  mind,  nor  detract  mom  the 
glory  of  his  work.  Shall  science,”  then,  be  allowed  to  pro¬ 
scribe  religion”  for  preaching  that  humanity  owes  due 
homage  to  the  mysterious  creator  and  preserver  of  this  mar¬ 
vellous  universe,  and  that  it  should  render  such  homage  by 
using  and  not  abusing  his  bountiful  gifts  ? 

M.  Comte’s  disciple  tells  us  that  the  constituents  of  religion  are 
faith  and  love.”  But  that  would  seem  to  be  a  very  insufficient 
account  of  the  matter.  Granting  that  “love  ”  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  religion,  faith  no  longer  represents  a  well-defined  idea.  In  so 
far  as  it  implies  the  duty  of  believing  upon  dispuuble  authority 
that  which  is  contrary  to  right  reason,  in  which  sense  it  is  preached 
by  ecclesiastics,  I  hold  it  to  be,  not  the  root  of  religion,  but  the 
rery  vital  principle  of  discord.  In  so  far  as  it  represents  confidence 
in  the  perfection  of  the  Being  to  whom  the  universe  owes  all  its  yet 
nnfathomed  perfection  of  harmony — such  confidence  being  based 
on  our  invariabie  experience  within  the  limits  of  our  present 
knowledge, — and  confidence  in  the  perfection  of  natural  laws  as 
jet  bat  partially  known  and  unconvicted  of  imperfection — it  is 
at  least  consonant  with  reason ;  but  if  •  we  would  not  identify 
religion  with  superstition  we  must  at  least  add  truth  to  the  list  of 
its  constituenta  If  materialistic  Comtism  can  be  proved  to  be 
truth,  by  all  means  let  it  be  the  religion  of  humanity,  but  to  me 
it  seems  to  involve  undiluted  dogmatism,  the  acceptance  of  which 
would  demand  monstrous  credulity* 

And  now  Sir,  I  have  only  to  reply  to  your  own  remark,  that 
“  the  Fatherhood  of  a  God  of  Love  and  the  Brotherhood  of  His 
spiritual  children  ”  may  be  deemed  by  SQme  “dogmas  of  doubtful 
obligation.”  I  would  submit  that  the  “  some  **  will  be  a  very 
insi^ificant  minority,  and  that  there  is  not  a  nominal  Christian, 
within  or  without  the  pale  of  the  Church,  who  could  reject  it, 
or  disprove  it.  If  we  have  a  spirit  not  created  by  ourselves,  there 
must  be  “  a  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,”  and  the  admission  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  a  Supreme  Being,  necessitates  the  admission  of 
“the  Brotherhood  of  mankind.”  But  here  again  we  need  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  term  “  dogma.”  It  is  merely  “  a  tenet  taught  by  autho¬ 
rity,”  though  it  has  come  to  be  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as  an  article  of 
belief  incapable  of  proof,  and  imposed  by  authority,  without  re¬ 
ference  to  its  intrinsic  truth,  upon  those  who  are  willing  to  sub¬ 
mit  themselves  to  such  authority. 

I  submit  that  such  simple  tenets  as  those  in  question,  which  I 
have  proposed  as  a  basis  for  the  reunion  of  the  Christian  world. 


aa  drudges  in  the  lowest  class  of  service,  quickly  to  return 
abandoned  women  to  claim  a  place  in  their  childkood^s  home 
for  themselves  and  their  wretened  offspring.  Such  has  been 
the  way  in  which  we,  in  time  past,  have  universally  treated, 
and  now  too  generally  treat,  the  fatherless  and  motherless 
children  of  the  poor. 

Secondly,  we  may  rear  them  in  district  or  industrial  schools, 
a  vast  improvement  on  the  former  plan,  especially  where 
watched  over  by  philanthropic  managers,  (as  is  happily  the 
case  at  the  Sutton,  Heading,  and  some  other  district  scoools)  ; 
but  even  these  institutions  are  open  to  these  serious  obiections, 
that  the  children  have  no  home  ties,  no  home  holidays,  no 
home  domestic  training,  and,  worse  tnan  all,  are  compelleSd  to 
receive  as  their  companions  the  children  of  the  scum  of  society, 
fresh  from  haunts  of  vice,  children  of  convicted  thieves,  of 
abandoned  women,  of  tramps  and  all  who  take  temporary 
refuge  in  the  workhouse,  which  association  must,  and,  as  facts 
prove,  does  corrupt  them  morally  and  physically. 

Thirdly,  we  may  board  them  out  in  the  families  of  the 
labouring  classes  at  a  less  cost,  and  as  statistics  (as  far  as 
available)  prove,  when  proper  supervision  is  exercised,  with 
great  success.  The  children  thus  boaided  out  form  strong 
ties  of  affection  to  their  foster  parents,  fall  into  the  habits  ot 
industry  they  see  around  them,  and  rarely  turn  out  ill ;  why, 
then,  should  we  pay  more  to  perpetuate  a  race  of  paupers  than 
to  restore  these  children  to  the  ranks  of  industry  P  Why 
should  we  adopt  these  children  at  all  to  ruin  them  in  body 
and  mind  ?  Let  us  rather  be  logical  and  leave  the  poor  little 
wretches  to  starve  at  once  when  their  parents  are  taken  from 
them,  leaving  them  unprovided  for,  or  else,  having  adopted 
them,  let  us  do  the  beet  we  can  afford,  and  not  rear  them 
through  a  childhood  of  misery  to  a  life  of  shame. 

The  cost  of  bringing  up  children  in  the  w'orkhouse  is  about 
13^  15s.  each.  In  the  Central  Loudon  Industrial  School  it  is 
27^.  138.  The  cost  of  boarding-out  is,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
6/.  10s.  In  the  Eton  Union,  lOL  16s. 

The  results,  as  far  as  can  be  collected  are  that  out  of  376 
children  boarded  out  by  the  Glasgow  Union  all  but  thirteen 
turned  out  well.  The  chairman  of  the  Paisley  board  says, 
“  that  for  twenty  years  we  brought  up  our  children  in  the 
workhouse  and  found  that  they  always  Came  back  on  our 
hands.”  One  writer,  quoting  from  public  documents,  says 
that  in  two  consecutive  years  29,000  children  were  sent  out 
from  poorhouses  of  whom  one  in  five  returned  the  year  follow¬ 
ing,  Surely  true  philosophy,  true  philanthropy,  and  common 
sense,  are  all  on  the  side  of  Imrdiug-out. 

I  am,  &c.,  Francis  Peek, 

Chairman  of  the  lk)ar(ling-out  Committee  of 
the  Howard  Association,  London, 

[We  cannot  agree  with  Mr  Peek  that  he  has  thrown  any 
“fresh  light”  on  this  subject,  lie  merely  reiterates  the 
argument  put  forward  by  Miss  Hill,  that  the  svstem  of 
boarding-out,  so  far  as  the  children  are  concernecl,  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  good  results.  This  we  acknowledged  unreservedly 
in  our  article  on  “  State  Nurseries.”  But  if  the  interests  of 
the  children  are  alone  to  be  considered,  why  stop  short  at 
what  the  boarding-out  system  achieves?  If  we  are  to  do 
“  the  best  we  can  afford,”  irrespective  of  ulterior  effects  on  the 
community  at  large,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  are  doing  it  by 
adopting  the  system  Mr  Peek  advocates.  It  may  be  that 
girls  brought  up  under  the  workhouse  system — which  we 
by  no  means  think  perfection — become  “drudges  in  the 
lowest  class  of  service,”  but  since  that  work  must  be  done 
by  somebody  we  cannot  consider  this  an  evil.  Mr  Peek’s 
evident  wish  is  to  raise  pauper  children  above  the  lowest 
class  of  labourers,  a  commendable  wish  in  itself ;  but  when 


are  not  so  utterly  incapable  of  proof  as  to  be  open  to  this  imputa¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  are  already  accepted  in  theory  if  not  in  practice 
by  all  nominal  Christians,  and  might  well  commend  themselves 
to  the  acceptance  of  all  reasonable  human  beings  who  believe 
themselves  endowed  with  immortal  souls.  I  believe  that  they 
are  demonstrable  truths.  I  believe  that  no  broader  basis  for  a 
uLirersal  Church,  or  school  of  religion,  could  well  be  found, 
hut  my  critic  should  not  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  I  was  but 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  renationalisation  of  our  reputed 
ational  Church,  on  the  basis  of  the  reincorporation  of  all 
enominations  of  Christians  and  all  believers  in  a  Supreme  Being. 
1  submit  them  as  a  practicable  basis  of  co-operation,  and  would 
“gg*at  that  a  congress  should  be  called  of  representatives  of 
very  sect  and  every  religious  community  owing  allegiance  to  the 
upon  them,  and  see  whether  it  is  possible  to 
wn  broader  basis  for  a  treaty  of  peace;  and,  if  not,  I 
1  friends  of  humanity  to  accept  them  as  the 

th*»  I*  reformation,  which  would  go  far  to  rid  us  of  all 

discord  which  tend  to  make  our  religion  a  by¬ 
word  throughout  the  world. 

March  13th,  1872.  I  am,  Ac.,  T.  Herbert  Notes,  Jun. 

wants  only  “are-incorporation  of  all  denomi- 
is  unw!  °  All  believers  in  a  Supreme  Being,”  he 

sect  asking  for  a  congress  of  representatives  from  “  every 

shnwa  .k’  ®wing  allegiance  to  the  Crown.”  His  interesting  letter 
_ _ 1®  at  he  desires,  not  a  trulv  National  Cknrnh.  but  a  new 
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commerce  has  yet  to  be  written,  and  the  work  before 
will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  any  competent 


this  is  done  at  State  expense,  that  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
self-dependent  industrious  classes,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
demoralise.  This  demoralisation  is  not  equally  incident  to 
every  system,  and  it  is  for  the  reason  that  this  is  so  that 
Poor  Laws  are  economically  justifiable.  If  what  Mr  Peek 
asserts  were  correct— if  all  modes  of  rescuing  the  poor  from 
starvation  must  result,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  further 
pauperisation — then  we  should  be  compelled  to  revert  to  the 

gosition  of  Mr  Malthus  and  Dr  Chalmers,  and  condemn  all 
tate  relief  to  the  poor  as  productive  of  more  evil  than  good. 
—Ed.  Ex.] 


will  not  sianu  in  me  way  oi  any  competent  person  wh 
may  undertake  it. 

Choosing,  without  much  reason,  the  date  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War  as  his  starting-point,  Mr  Levi  describes  the 
period  between  it  and  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Eevola- 
tion  as  **  the  seed-time  of  British  commercial  prosperity  ’* 
The  **  seed-time  ”  was  long  before.  England  had  kept  paw 
with  the  other  nations  of  Europe  during  several  previous 
centuries,  and  had  lately  begun  to  show  its  distinct  supre¬ 
macy  over  them.  In  1638,  for  instance,  we  find  Lewis 
Roberts,  the  quaint  author  of  a  ‘  Merchant’s  Map  of  Com¬ 
merce,’  boasting  of  the  vast  “  dimensions  of  our  English 
traflBc,”  and  deploring  that  **  England,  being  naturally 
seated  in  a  northern  corner  of  the  world,  and  herein  bend¬ 
ing  under  the  weight  of  too  ponderous  a  burthen,  cannot 
possibly  always  and  for  ever  find  a  vent  for  all  those  com¬ 
modities  that  are  seen  to  be  daily  exported  and  brought 
within  the  compass  of  so  narrow  a  circuit,  unless  there  can 
be,  by  the  policy  and  government  of  the  State,  a  mean 
found  out  to  make  this  island  the  common  emporium  and 
staple  of  all  Europe.”  The  century  after  Roberts’s  day 
was  notable  for  the  successful  efforts  of  English  statesmen 
as  well  as  private  merchants  in  finding  out  such  ”  a  mean,” 
whereby  this  island  came  to  be  the  emporium  of  a  good 
deal  more  than  all  Europe.  Our  colonial  empire  was  not 
founded  solely,  or  even  chiefly,  in  the  interests  of  commerce ; 
but  English  commerce  owed  to  it  its  first  great  develop¬ 
ment.  Not  only  was  England  enriched  by  producing  itself, 
or  collecting  from  Europe  and  sending  across  the  Atlantic, 
such  goods  as  the  rapidly  growing  colonies  required ;  but 
it  began  a  century  or  so  ago  to  monopolise  the  position  that 
Spain  had  had  long  before,  and  to  which  the  Dutch  partly 
succeeded,  as  retailer  in  Europe  of  the  wealth  of  both  the 
Indies.  In  1800  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
United  States  and  the  English  colonies  in  America  was 
twice  as  great  as  it  had  been  in  1760,  and  in  1860  it  was 
eight  times  as  great.  During  the  same  hundred  years  the 
trade  with  India  and  China  was  increased  eight- and-twenty 
times ;  and  in  the  interval,  of  course,  all  the  profits  of  our 
Australian  trade  were  originated.  It  was  primarily  owing 
to  our  colonies  that  British  commerce  grew  from 
10,292,000Z.*8  worth  of  importe  and  16,039,000/.’8  worth 
of  exports  in  1760  to  210,530, OOOf. *8  and  164,470,000l.’8 
worth  respectively  in  1860. 

The  recent  wonderful  growth  of  our  manufacturing 
energy,  itself  a  consequence  of  the  growth  of  our  colonial 
trade,  has  been  another  cause  of  our  vastly  increased  com¬ 
mercial  action.  Our  colonies  needed  English  machinery 
and  the  goods  that  only  machinery  could  produce  fast 
enough  to  meet  their  requirements,  and  they  sent  us  some 
of  the  commodities  that  have  become  the  principal  mate¬ 
rials  of  our  trade, — American  cotton  being  the  chief  of  all, 
and  Australian  wool  not  very  much  behind  it. 

Professor  Levi  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  value  of 
his  book,  had  he  worked  out  in  detail  the  development  of 
these  two  sources  of  our  commercial  progress,  and  shown 
how  they  acted  and  re-acted  upon  one  another.  ^His 
references  to  them  are  very  incomplete  and  indistinct.  He 
says  more,  however,  about  a  third  source  of  prosperity, 
without  which  the  other  two  could  hardly  have  made 
though,  but  for  their  pressure,  it  would  hardly  have  arisen. 
This  was  the  growth  of  free-trade  principles,  and  of  sound 
views  on  political  and  commercial  economy.  ”  The  lean 
ideal  of  Government  at  that  time,”  he  says,  referring  to  a 
century  ago,  though  his  remarks  are  appropriate  for  nearly 
all  the  centuries  preceding,  **  seems  to  have  been  to  exercise 
a  certain  paternal  superintendence  over  the  transactions  of 
society,  to  endeavour  to  repair,  by  artificial  means,  the 
short^mings  of  private  industry,  and  even  to  hamper  or 
interfere,  if  need  be,  with  the  management  of  busines^ 
with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  certain  interests  which 
were  deemed  deserving  of  public  support.”  During  sevew 
centuries  the  history  of  British  commerce  was  principally 
a  history  of  monopolies  and  legislative  restrictions. 
apology  may  be  found  for  these  arrangements  when  they 
began.  Without  our  old  trading  guilds  it  might  1^^® 
been  impossible  for  the  pioneers  of  commerce  to  with¬ 
stand  the  jealousies  that  stood  in  their  way.  Without  our 
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ME  LEVI’S  HISTORY  OF  COMMERCE. 

HUtory  of  Britiih  Commerce^  and  of  the  Economic  Progi  eiB  of  the 
Britieh  Nation.  1763-1870.  By  Leone  Levi,  F.S.A.,  F.S.S.,  of 
LinoolQ*s  Ion,  BarrUter-at-Law,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Law  in  King’s  College, 
London.  Mnrray. 

Professor  Leone  Levi  has  compiled  his  volume  with  much 
industry,  and  he  is  to  be  commended  for  attempting  in  it 
to  show  **  that  Britain  has  attained  her  present  elevated 
position,  not  by  restricting  and  entangling  trade  and 
industry,  not  by  thwarting  the  laws  of  nature,  but  by 
removing  every  barrier,  and  by  opening  every  avenue  to 
the  legitimate  exercbe  of  personal  energies.”  We  can 
hardly,  however,  congratulate  him  upon  the  result  of  his 
labours.  Although  a  '' Professor  of  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Commerce,”  he  appears  to  have  but  a  hazy 
notion  as  to  what  commerce  is,  and  his  book  is  only  an 
undigested  accumulation  of  notes,  partially  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  about  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
operations,  banking  and  finance,  railways,  international 
exhibitions,  relations  of  masters  and  servants,”  literary 
copyright,  commercial  laws  and  treaties,  wars,  peace¬ 
makings,  and  all  sorts  of  other  topics.  Most,  if  not  all, 
of  these  topics  might  properly  be  referred  to  in  a  history 
of  English  commerce,  seeing  that  commerce  is  the  main¬ 
stay  of  English  national  life,  and  has  to  do  with  all  its 
political  and  social  progress ;  but,  as  Mr  Levi  has  intro¬ 
duced  them,  they  are  very  often  irrelevant  and  never  as 
helpful  as  they  should  be  to  a  thorough  understanding  of 
his  subject.  Mr  Levi  has  neither  written  a  serviceable 
history  of  British  commerce  as  a  whole,  nor  satisfactorily 
exhibited  it  in  its  connections  with  general  or  ”  economic  ” 
progress.  The  book  does,  to  some  extent,  answer  to  the 
author’s  description  of  it  as  ”  a  repertory  of  facts  for  the 
financier  and  the  economist,  a  manual  for  the  British 
trader  all  the  world  over,  and  a  class-book  for  students  of 
political  and  commercial  economics,”  but  it  would  have 
been  very  much  more  useful  to  financiers,  traders  and 
students  alike,  had  its  epitomes  and  statistics  been  arranged 
in  dictionary  order.  Only  in  that  case  it  would  have 
come  into  direct  and  not  satisfactory  comparison  with 
McCulloch  and  other  authorities. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr  Levi’s  subject  is  a  very 
difificult  one  to  handle,  especially  in  a  book  intended  for 
popular  use,  yet  meant  at  the  same  time  to  be  precise  and 
comprehensive.  The  causes  and  the  effects  of  trade,  its 
accessories  and  subsidiaries,  are  extremely  diverse  and 
important,  and,  looked  at  properly,  they  are  of  great 
interest  to  every  one.  But  trade  itself  is  a  dry  subject  to 
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u  .huTiered  companies,  for  distant  enterprise,  it  might 
been  impossible  for  our  colonies  to  be  founded, 
d  for  such  a  possession  as  India  to  be  acquired.  But,  if 
thev  were  ever  useful,  the  world  has  long  since  out-grown 
them  and  they  began  to  be  very  irksome  after  the  awaken- 
inffof  commercial  energy,  three  or  four  generations  ago. 
The  irksomeness  set  men  thinking,  and  the  most  memor- 
«hle  nroduct  of  wise  thought  on  this  subject  appeared  in 
Adam  Smith’s  ‘  Wealth  of  Nations,' published  in  1776. 
mif  the  history  of  commerce  since  then  is  the  history  of 
the  development  of  Adam  Smith's  opinions,  and  of  the 
inions  that  grew  therefrom,  in  the  practical  affairs  of 
commerce.  Pitt’s  monstrous  mischief-making  in  beginning 
and  carrying  on  his  war  with  France,  amid  all  the  harm  it 
did  was  so  far  useful  in  that  it  turned  many  merchants 
into  economists,  arid  every  subsequent  war  has  had  a  like 
result.  Thus  we  find  Alexander  Baring,  in  answer  to  the 
famous  Orders  in  Council,  declaring  in  1808  that,  “  the 
only  beneficial  care  that  a  Government  can  take  of 
commerce  is  to  afford  it  general  protection  in  time  of  war, 
to  remove  by  treaties  the  restrictions  of  foreign  Govern¬ 
ments  in  time  of  peace,  and  cautiously  to  abstain 
from  any,  however  plausible,  of  its  own  creating.” 
Thus  we  find  the  merchants  of  London,  with  Baring 
for  their  mouthpiece,  formally  petitioning  Parliament 
in  1820  for  the  abolition  of  all  protective  duties  on 
articles  of  trade  with  alien  nations,  and  so  setting  an 
example  that  the  merchants  of  several  other  great  towns 
straightway  followed.  Thus  we  find  Huskisson  inaugu- 
rating  a  series  of  commercial  reforms  in  1823  and  the 
subsequent  years,  and  having  worthy  successors  in  Peel  and 
Gobden  and  Mr  Gladstone.  Seeing  how  greatly  commerce 
has  been  aided  by  the  extension  of  sound  economical  views, 
it  is  not  strange  that  our  greatest  political  economist  should 
be  the  most  eloquent  panegyrist  of  commerce.  “  Commerce,” 
says  Mr  Mill,  **  first  taught  nations  to  see  with  good  will 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  one  another.  Before,  the 
patriot,  unless  sufficiently  advanced  in  culture  to  feel  the 
world  his  country,  wished  all  countries  weak,  poor,  and  ill- 
governed,  but  his  own ;  he  now  sees  in  their  wealth  and 
progress  a  direct  source  of  wealth  and  progress  to  his  own 
country.  It  is  commerce  which  is  rapidly  rendering  war 
obsolete,  by  strengthening  and  multiplying  the  personal 
interests  which  are  in  natural  opposition  to  it.  And  it  may 
be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  the  great  extent  and 
rapid  increase  of  international  trade,  in  being  the  princi¬ 
pal  guarantee  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  is  the  great  per¬ 
manent  security  for  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  the  ideas, 
the  institutions  and  the  character  of  the  human  race.” 

The  statistics  with  which  Mr  Levi  sprinkles  his  whole 
work  and  fills  a  copious  appendix  are  certainly  not  too 
many,  but  they  are  hardly  put  to  the  best  use.  They  do 
not  show,  as  they  should,  how  English  commerce,  in  the 
^89>‘3gate  and  in  its  several  departments,  has  grown  during 
the  past  century.  A  good  deal  is  said  by  him  about  the 
history  of  banking  and  finance,  and  he  occasionally  throws 
in  a  few  facts  about  the  history  of  special  branches  of  trade 
and  industry ;  but  their  significance  is  rarely  brought  out, 
and  as  monographs  they  are  valueless.  We  cannot  but 
teink  that  in  no  more  space  than  he  has  allowed  himself 
Mr  Levi  might,  with  judicious  arrangement  of  his  materials 
and  greater  discrimination  in  choosing  them,  have  written 
a  far  more  vigorous  and  instructive  memoir  of  our  com- 
mercial  progress,  of  the  manufacturing  arrangements  by 
which  it  is  led,  and  of  the  agencies  adopted  for  distributing 
Its  materials.  Ho  says  in  his  preface  that  but  little  room 
WM  left  for  any  pictorial  representation  of  the  wonders  of 
ntish  commerce  among  civilised  and  uncivilised  states.” 
^  to  the  meaning  of  this  sentence  we  are  in  doubt,  but  if 
1  refers  to  pictures  of  Fijians  buying  blankets,  Belgravian 
dies  putting  on  chignons,  and  the  like,  we  are  glad  that 
none  of  the  “  little  room  ”  has  been  thus  occupied. 

EUSSIAN  FOLK-LORE. 


Wd  Grc  - — ”  ••'••MW*  V*  a.' mvivo. 

th  ^  ^  understand  the  thoughts  and  habits  of 

®  ussian  peasantry,  and  to  trace  the  workings  of  old  Sla¬ 


vonic  institutions  in  modern  thought,  or  in  the  minds  of  an 
antique  race  of  people  in  modern  times,  owe  hearty  thanks 
to  Mr  Ralston  for  this  book.  It  is  the  first  of  two,  in  which 
he  proposes  to  give  a  comprehensive  account  of  Russian 
folk-lore,  with  many  specimens  in  translation,  and  with 
learned,  yet  intelligible,  notes  freely  interspersed.  The 
second  volume  is  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  peasantry 
by  an  exposition  of  their  popular  tales  and  metrical 
romances,  in  which  especially  the  history  of  their  religious 
opinions  and  traditional  superstitions  may  be  detected. 
The  present  volume  is  mainly  drawn  from  a  study  of  their 
lyric  poetry,  in  which  habits  still  in  vogue  are  chiefly 
portrayed,  though  here,  too,  there  is  a  large  admixture  of 
superstitious  and  religious  material.  A  better  work  on 
the  subject,  for  popular  reading,  we  could  hardly  wish  for. 
Mr  Ralston  is  a  thorough  master  of  his  subject,  and  very 
apt  at  putting  his  knowledge  into  an  easy  and  attractive 
shape.  He  has  prepared  his  book,  he  says,  especially  for 
” students  of  mythology  and  folk-lore;”  but  he  has  put 
it  into  such  an  attractive  shape  that  every  one  who  takes  it 
up  will  be  pretty  sure  to  read  it  through,  and,  after  seeking 
from  it  only  amusement,  to  find  that  he  has  derived  from 
it  much  instruction  as  well. 

“  A  vein  of  natural  and  genuine  poetry,”  says  Mr 
Ralston,  **  runs  through  the  thought  and  speech  of  the 
Russian  peasant,  and  so  in  the  songs  which  accompany  him 
through  life  there  is  a  true  poetic  ring.  They  also 
frequently  offer  a  faithful  picture  of  the  manners  of  the 
people  by  or  among  whom  they  are  sung,  and  often  echo 
the  expressions  ,and  embody  the  sentiments  of  the  many 
millions  of  Russian  men  and  women  of  low  degree  with 
whose  inner  lives  it  is  not  easy  to  become  acquainted.”  It 
is  this  reflection  of  Russian  manners  that  Mr  Ralston  gives 
us  in  his  volume,  and  his  known  competence  for  the  task 
as  a  scholar,  and  the  literary  skill  of  which  the  book  gives 
abundant  evidence,  make  it  very  welcome.  It  shows  us 
Russian  social  life  in  as  vivid  a  way  as  possible.  Mr 
Ralston  leads  us  into  the  Khorovod,  or  out-door  choral- 
dance,  with  which  young  men  and  maidens,  with  the 
old  folk  looking  on,  are  fond  of  disporting  themselves 
and  repeating  songs  and  customs  of  far-off  antiquity 
during  spring-time  and  summer;  and  he  makes  us  as 
familiar  with  the  Posidy^lka,  or  social  gathering  within 
doors,  that  replaces  the  Khorovod  in  autumn  and  winter. 
He  acquaints  us  also  with  the  mythic  and  ritual  songs  in 
which  there  is  a  quaint  blending  of  heathen  traditions  with 
the  simple  adaptations  of  Christianity  that  find  favour 
with  the  simple  worshippers ;  and  he  further  shows  us  the 
form  and  meaning  of  their  marriage  songs  and  funeral  songs, 
and  of  the  relics  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  in  which  they 
still  have  a  general  belief,  perpetuated  in  much  curious 
oral  literature. 

In  the  majority  of  these  songs  Mr  Ralston  notices  a 
prevailing  sadness  of  tone,  which  may  be  due  to  the 
painful  slavery  to  which  the  people  were  subjected  for  so 
many  centuries,  though  that  is  never  openly  alluded  to  by 
the  popular  poets,  or  to  the  bleak  sombreness  of  their  homes, 
the  songs  being  very  often  suggestive  of  grey  plains 
dotted  with  sad  brown  huts,  or  of  dark  forests  where  no 
sound  is  heard  but  the  sighing  of  the  wind  through  the 
pines.”  But  they  are  also  remarkable  for  ”  the  untutored 
freshness  of  their  thought,  the  nervous  vigour  of  their 
language,  the  musical  ring  of  their  versification,  and  their 
complete  freedom  from  sickly  affectation  and  wearisome 
sentimentality.”  As  might  be  expected,  love  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  theme  of  the  songs  sung  at  the  spring  dances  and 
the  winter  gatherings ;  but  it  is  love  under  a  cloud.  In 
one  song,  the  going  out  of  the  damsels  to  the  Khorovod  is 
described : 

The  beautiful  maidens  have  come  forth 
From  within  the  gates,  to  wander  out  of  doors. 

They  have  carried  out  with  them  a  nightingale, 

And  have  set  the  nightingale  upon  the  grass, 

On  the  grassy  turf,  on  the  blue  flowers. 

The  nightingale  will  break  its  song, 

And  the  beautiful  maidens  will  begin  to  dance; 

But  the  young  wives  will  pour  forth  tears. 

**  Flay  on,  ye  beautiiul  maidens, 

While  you  still  are  at  liberty  in  a  father's  home, 

While  you  still  lead  a  life  of  ease  in  the  home  of  a  mother." 

But  the  maidens  generally  sing  of  desertion  by  their 


i 


( 


Says  the  youngest  son, 
**  1  will  go  and  look 


loTen,  or  of  the  troubles  that  are  to  befall  them  if  their 
loyen  wed  them. 


Balaton 


Through  the  currant  hushes 
There  flowed  a  stream, 
What  time  my  mother 
Bare  me,  the  unhappy  one. 
Having  chosen  unwisely,  * 
She  gave  me  in  marriage, 
To  go  to  a  distant. 
Unknown  home. 

My  father-in-law 
Scolds  me  for  nothing ; 

My  mother-in<law. 

For  every  trifle. 

I  will  flee,  dart  away  ; 

In  a  cuckoo’s  shape  : 

I  will  fly  to  my  home. 

To  my  father’s  home. 

In  his  garden  green 
Will  I  take  my  place. 

On  the  apple-tree 
My  mother  loves. 

I  will  cuckoo  cry. 
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Across  the  Don  a  plank  lay,  thin  and  bending ; 

No  foot  along  it  passed. 

But  I  alone,  the  young  one,  from  the  hill, 

I  went  along  it  with  my  true  love  dear. 

And  to  my  love  I  said : 

O  darling,  dear  I 

Beat  not  thy  wife  without  a  cause. 

But  only  for  good  cause  beat  thou  thy  wife. 

And  for  a  great  offence. 

Far  away  is  m^  father  dear. 

And  farther  still  my  mother  dear; 

They  cannot  hear  my  voice, 

They  cannot  see  my  burning  tears. 

Or,  if  flogging  is  not  looked  upon  as  the  speciality  of 
marriage,  there  are  other  gloomy  forebodings, — at  here ; 
Oak  wood,  dear  oak  wood 
Green  oak  wood  of  mine ! 

Why  moaning  so  early? 

Low  bending  thy  boughs  ? 

From  thee,  from  the  oak  wood. 

Have  all  the  birds  flown  ? 

One  bird  still  lingers. 

The  cuckoo  so  sad. 

Day  and  night  singing  kookoo. 

She  never  is  still. 

Of  the  wandering  falcon 
The  CQckoo  complains. 

He  has  torn  her  warm  nest. 

He  has  scattered  her  young. 

Her  cnckoolings  dear. 

In  her  lofty  chamber 
A  maiden  fair  sits;  , 

By  the  window  she  weeps 
As  a  rivulet  flows. 

As  a  spring  wells  she  sobs. 

Of  the  wandering  youth 
The  maiden  complains — 

From  her  father  and  mother 

He  lured  her  away 

To  a  strange  far  off  home. 

Strange,  far  off,  unknown. 

He  has  lured  her — and  now 
Fain  would  fling  her  aside. 

The  love  songs  being  too  often  of  that  sort,  the  mar¬ 
riage  songs  are  frequently  as  gloomy.  Of  these  Mr  Balston 
gives  many  specimens,  along  with  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  elaborate  marriage  customs  of  the  Bussian  peasants, 
in  which  the  traditions  of  wife-barter  are  rigidly  preserved, 
too  often  to  be  followed  by  a  very  real  slavery  of  the  wife 
to  the  husband.  Or,  if  the  husband  is  kind,  tyranny  is  to 
be  looked  for  from  his  kindred.  This  song  is  more  poetical, 
but  not  less  plaintive,  than  many  others  quoted  by  Mr 


I  will  sadly  wail, 

Till  my  wailings  sad 
Make  all  eyes  weep, 

Till  the  garden  is  drowned 
In  bitter  tears. 

Through  the  passages 
My  mother  speeds ; 

Her  daughters-in-law 
She  rouses  up. 

Up,  up !  in  baste. 

My  daughters  dear  I 
What  bird  is  that 
In  our  garden  there  ?” 

**  I  will  shoot  it  dead,” 
Cries  her  eldest  son. 

“I  will  drive  it  away,” 
Cries  her  second  son. 


Xi. 

Our  sister  sad. 

From  among  strange  folk. 

From  her  far-off  home,  strange  folk  among.” 

**  Come,  come,  sister. 

Into  our  chamber  come. 

Tell  us  about  your  sorrows. 

Ask  us  about  ours.” 

Some  of  the  marriage  songs  that  Mr  Balston  gtvetns 
however,  are  cheerful,  and  we  are  half-tempted  to  ask 
whether  their  more  common  gloominess  is  not  partly 
a  mere  fashion — the  converse  of  the  fashion  that  leads 
wives  in  Western  Europe  to  affect  excessive  joy,  and  to 
expect  unattainable  happiness,  in  the  msmried  life.  Many 
of  the  funeral  songs  indicate  grief  at  the  loss  of  husband 
or  wife  that  would  be  unnatural  if  weddings  were  always 
unhappy.  But  the  wailings  of  mothers  over  their  buried 
children  are  far  more  intense  than  the  sighs  ,of  wives  over 
their  lost  husbands. 

More  curious  than  the  possibly  conventional  onipouringa 
of  grief  in  these  funeral  songs  are  the  frequent  indications 
of  the  old  custom  of  wife-murder  or  suicide  in  order  that 
the  husband  may  not  go  into  the  unknown  world  without 
his  faithful  attendant  during  life.  This  is  one  among 
several  evidences  of  kinship  between  the  Slavonians  in 
their  primitive  state  and  the  people  of  India  and  the  far 
East.  If,  however,  there  are  proofs  that  the  Slave  races 
are  of  Aryan  origin,  Mr  Balston  seems  half  inclined  to 
agree  with  Mr  Fergusson  “  that  none  of  the  serpents  and 
dragons,  none  of  the  dwarfs  and  magicians  and  such-like 
creatures,  are  of  Aryan  extraction, — that  all  the  fairy 
mythology,  in  fact,  of  the  East  and  West,  belongs  to  the 
Turanian  races.” 

We  have  said  and  quoted  enough  to  show  the  great 
interest  and  value  of  Mr  Balston*s  book.  We  advise  our 
readers  to  go  to  the  book  itself  for  further  and  very 
suflScient  evidence  of  the  remarkable  blending  of  ancient 
opinions  with  modern  experiences  in  Busaian  folk-lore. 


MODEBN  OHUBCH  HISTOBY. 

A  Key  to  the  Knbwledge  of  Church  History  ^Modern).  Edtte<l  by 
John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A.,  Editor  of  *  The  Annotated  Book  ^ 
Common  Prayer,’  &c.  Rivingtons. 

This  is  one  of  a  series ‘of  handy  ‘Keys  to  Christian 
Knowledge,’  of  which  Mr  Blunt  is  the  principal  manufac¬ 
turer.  Having  produced  several  larger  works,  especially  a 
‘  Dictionary  of  Theology  ’  and  a  *  Household  Theology,* 
which  are,  we  believe,  much  thought  of  among  devout 
churchmen,  he  has  contributed  to  this  popular  series  of 
“  Keys  ”  works  on  the  Bible,  the  Prayer-Book,  and  the 
Church  Catechism,  while  the  ‘  Key  to  Church  History 
(Modern)  ’  is  a  sequel  to  a  ‘  Key  to  Church  History 
(Ancient),*  that  has  already  been  published  under  his 
editorship.  It  certainly  deserves  praise  as  a  concise  epitome 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  in  which  the  chief  attention  is  paid 
to  English  affairs,  though  enough  is  said  about  other  conn- 
tries  to  make  it  a  satisfactory  handbook  for  children  and 
grown  people  who  need  thoroughly  orthodox  information 
on  the  subject.  And,  being  a  manual  designed  for  general 
use,  and  likely  to  be  generally  used,  it  is,  perhaps,  better 
worth  examining  than  longer  and  more  learned  works,  pre¬ 
pared  for  fewer  readers. 

Within  its  own  limits,  the  book  is  remarkably  unbiassed. 
Its  writer  is,  apparently,  a  High  Churchman ;  bat  the 
Evangelical  party  is  not  insulted  by  him.  He  is  willing  to 
take  the  Established  Church  of  England,  in  its  present 
tion,  as  a  whole,  and  to  tolerate  all  differences  of  opinion 
that  are  largely  supported,  tabooing  only  such  extreme 
thinkers  as  the  writers  of  ‘  Essays  and  Be  views,’  Professor 
Jowitt,  and  Professor  Maurice.  This,  indeed,  is  necessary 
to  his  purpose,  which,  as  we  conceive,  is  to  show  that  the 
National  Church  is  made  up  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  nation,  that  the  old  motto.  Vox  populi  vox  Dei^  is  true, 
and  that,  though  it  is  very  important  to  appeal  to  tram- 
tional  authorities,  and  to  derive  sanctions  from  them,  the 
method  of  their  interpretation  is  to  be  guided  in  each  genera¬ 
tion  by  the  views  th^  are  then  dominant.  Of  course,  ^ 
have  here  stated  the  case  more  bluntly  than  does  the 
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thor  of  the  volume.  But  that  it  is  his  view  seems  to 
h!  clearly  and  amusingly  shown  by  his  pages.  Thus, 
^Tinff  accepted  Luther’s  Reformation  as  a  thing,  not  very 
^  ftd  in  itself,  but  to  bo  commended  as  a  fait  accompli^  he 
nroceeds  to  denounce  Henry  VHI.,  not  for  his  rebellion 
P  ainst  Rome,  but  for  his  establishment  of  the  Royal 
^  remacy  and  then,  the  Royal  Supremacy  having  been 
established,  he  avows  that  Henry  “  did  in  fact  only  place 
the  Church  of  England  in  its  proper  and  natural  position 
and  also  that  the  change  was,  as  a  whole,  effected  in  i 
letritimate  and  constitutional  manner.”  He  applauds  the 
Convocation  that  in  1530  refused  to  recognise  the  Roya^ 
Sunremacy,  and  condemns  the  Commoners  who,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  that  refusal,  passed  the  Act  of  Submission  in 
1^3*  but,  this  revolution  being  effected,  he  shows, 
throughout  the  rest  of  his  book,  a  profound  admiration  for 
the  Anglican  Church,  of  which  each  sovereign  is  in  turn 
the  Supreme  Head  in  everything  but  the  formal  title.  In 
such  pliability  of  opinion  and  such  readiness  to  believe, 
with  Pope,  that  ”  whatever  is,  is  right,”  there  is  encourage¬ 
ment  for  the  modem  Reformers  who  desire,  instead  of 
disestablishing  the  Church,  to  convert  it  into  an  educational 
agency,  more  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  time.  Who 
can  say  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  and  a  fair  amount  of 
courtly  direction  might  not  turn  the  whole  body  of  Trini¬ 
tarians  into  Unitarians,  or,  in  a  day,  hand  over  the  entire 
Christian  world  to  Rationalism  ? 


That  such  a  sudden  revolution  is  at  least  possible,  and 
that  things  are  somewhat  tending  to  it,  the  author  of  this 
‘Key  to  Church  History’  appears  to  think.  He  is  a 
faithful  and  persistent  champion  of  the  English  Church  as 
an  establishment,  but,  though  he  generally  speaks  charitably 
of  the  defaulters,  he  is  full  of  lamentations  over  the  con¬ 
tinual  defections  from  its  true  standing  ground,  whatever 
that  may  be.  He  admires  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
management  of  Church  affairs ;  he  admires  James  I.,  and 
he  admires  Charles  L  ;  but  he  deplores  the  Puritanism  that 
grew  from  small  beginnings  into  horrible  dimensions  during 
their  reigns.  He  considers,  indeed,  that  it  was  Charles’s 
attachment  to  the  Church,  and  apparently  nothing  else, 
“  which  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  Puritans,”  and 
caused  his  overthrow.  In  his  description  of  the  turmoil 
that  ensued,  he  cannot  be  credited  with  much  judicial 
impartiality.  Laud  is  praised  for  “  his  endeavours  to  abolish 
the  unauthorised  sermons  and  extempore  prayers  which 
were  such  convenient  vehicles  for  sedition  and  heresy.” 
Cromwell  is  denounced  because  he  interdicted  prelacy,  in 
consequence  of  which  “  religion  sank  to  the  lowest  possible 
ebb,  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  the  means  of  grace  which 
are  given  for  the  sustenance  of  spiritual  life ;  ”  and 
because,  among  other  heinous  offences  in  which  he 
took  part,  commissioners  were  appointed  in  1654  to 
reject  scandalous  and  ignorant  schoolmasters  and  clergy.” 
Our  author  rejoices  over  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  by  which 
Baxter  and  the  other  Nonconformists  were  deprived  of 
their  benefices  in  1662  ;  but  having  recorded  the  overthrow 
of  Puritanism,  he  has  straightway  to  chronicle  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Latitudinarianism.  ”  Those  who  held  with  it, 
such  as  Archbishop  Tillotson  and  Bishop  Stillingfleet, 
professed  indifference  to  what  they  considered  the  small 
matters  in  dispute  between  Puritans  and  High  Churchmen, 
and  looked  at  theology  from  a  philosophical  point  ot  view, 
stress  on  classical  philosophy  than  on  Christian 
®®l®gy ;  and  their  want  of  religious  earnestness  eventually 
®6came  a  source  of  great  weakness  in  the  Church.”  Some 
*^^^t  the  Tillotsons  were  better  than  the  Lauds, 
sna  that  it  was  the  latter  sort  of  clergy,  rather  than  the 

parents  of  the  “  misbelief  and 
unwhef  ’  that  were  so  terribly  rife  in  the  eighteenth 
csntury.  Certain  it  is,  though  the  author  of  the  ‘  Key  ’ 
seems  to  think  otherwise,  that  “  careless,  immoral  living  ” 
iu  Laud’s  day  than  in  Tillotson ’s.  Our 
8®®  DO  good  in  Latitudinarianism, 
or,  the  orthodox  Church  being  unable  to  check  it,  does 
approve  of  the  counteraction  offered  by 
8  odism.  He  is  very  hard  upon  Whitfield  and  the 
som  he  admits  that  their  influence  caused 

Ch  ^  TT  ^  or  rather  two  revivals,  within  the 

urcn.  He  briefly  describes  the  Evangelical  movement— 


in  which  he  recognises  some  good,  notwithstanding  tho 
vagueness  and  narrowness  of  its  theology  ” — and  he  speaks 
more  kindly  of  the  Tractarian  movement. 

LoDK-forgotten  truths  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Church,  the 
apostolic  commission  given  to  the  clergy,  the  necessity  and  use  of 
the  Sacraments,  the  value  of  ancient  tradition,  &c.,  were  brought 
back  to  men’s  minds,  often  in  the  very  words  of  the  Fathers  or  of 
the  Post-reformation  writers  of  the  English  Church.  These 
doctrines  were  seen  to  be  the  necessary  complement  of  those 
other  truths  which  had  been  exclusively  dwelt  upon  by  Evan¬ 
gelicals,  so  that  their  suppression  had  entailed  serious  loss  and 
weakness  in  the  work  of  the  Church  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 

In  spite  of  opposition  its  effects  spread  rapidly  through  the 
country  and  worked  unconscious  changes  even  in  quarters  where 
the  movement  itself  was  regarded  with  dislike  and  distrust.  A 
higher  tone  became  generally  prevalent  not  only  in  the  externals 
of  church  architecture,  church  music,  greater  regard  for  rubrical 
exactness,  and  for  the  more  frequent  and  more  reverent  celebra¬ 
tion  of  divine  service,  but  also  in  the  increase  of  theological 
learning  and  strictness  of  living  amongst  the  clergy,  and  of  zeal 
and  devotion  amongst  the  laity. 

But,  alas !  the  Tracfcarian  Reformation,  in  which  ”  a 
higher  tone  in  the  externals  of  church  architecture  ”  is  of 
the  first  importance,  and  theological  learning  and  strict¬ 
ness  of  living,  zeal  and  devotion,”  stand  last,  has  not 
arisen  without  a  new  appearance  of  anti-Ohrist.  Besides 
the  two  healthy  movements  that  he  sketches,  our  author 
has  to  speak  of  a  Rationalistic  movement  which  Dr  Mansel’a 
Bampton  Lectures  have  failed  in  checking,  and  in  a  con¬ 
cluding  survey  he  hints  that  all  other  religious  communities 
share  the  dangers  that  now  beset  the  Church  of  England. 
He  describes  the  Lutheran  Churches  as  being  now  nearly 
overwhelmed  by  Rationalism.  He  finds  that  **  Rationalism 
is  extremely  prevalent  amongst  both  the  Dutch  and  Swiss 
Calvinists,  and  very  commonly  takes  the  form  of  Socinian- 
ism.”  He  says  that  in  England  **  Congregationalism  gene¬ 
rally  has  been  strongly  infected  with  Unitarian  or  Socinian 
error.”  And,  although  he  assures  us  that  most  of  the 
Popes  of  the  seventeenth  ^and  eighteenth  centuries  were 
good  men  who  honestly  desired  the  purification  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  Church,”  and  that  ‘‘all  the  Popes  of  the 
present  century  have  been  good  men,’*  he  seems  to  think 
that  mischief  may  come  from  “  the  promulgation  of  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
in  1854,  and  that  of  Papal  Infallibility  at  the  termination 
of  a  council  falsely  called  GScumenical  in  1870.”  Amid 
all  these  signs  of  disruption  it  is  poor  comfort  to  be 
assured,  without  proof,  that  “  notwithstanding  the  tem¬ 
porary  clash  of  party  and  controversy,  there  are  also  deve¬ 
loping  much  more  true  principles  of  unity,  which  are 
likely  in  another  generation  to  bear  good  fruit  in  deepening 
and  extending  the  sympathies  of  the  great  Christian  family, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.” 

LORD  KILGOBBIN. 

Lord  Kilgobbin:  a  Tale  of  Ireland  in  our  OtoH  Timi.  By  Chtrlss 

Lever,  L.L.D.  In  Three  Volumes.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

In  the  touching  dedication  of  this  work,  “  to  the  memory 
of  one  whose  companionship  made  the  happiness  of  a  long 
life,”  Mr  Lever  states  that  it  was  ”  written  in  breaking 
health  and  broken  spirits,”  and  expresses  a  hope  that  the 
effort  may  be  his  last.  While  refraining  from  intermeddling 
with  his  sorrow,  we  may  venture,  without  impertinence,  to 
give  utterance  io  a  wish  that  ‘  Lord  Kilgobbin  ’  may  not 
conclude  the  career  of  the  ablest  of  our  Irish  novelists.  The 
large  circle  of  readers  who  have  for  so  many  years  derived 
pleasure  and  instruction  from  the  perusal  of  Mr  Lever’s  works 
will  probably  be  increased  by  the  novel  before  us,  which  is 
in  many  respects  an  improvement  on  all  its  predecessors. 
There  is  certainly  no  sign  here  of  failing  powers,  but  on 
the  contrary  unmistakable  proofs  of  advanced  maturity  of 
thought  and  sentiment.  No  one  can  read  this  novel  with¬ 
out  perceiving  that  although  its  author  is  not  a  very  pro¬ 
found,  he  is  a  shrewd,  intelligent,  and  practised  ob^rver 
of  men,  who  has  had  the  benefit  of  an  unusually  extensive 
and  varied  experience,  and  that  he  has  attained  in  no  mean 
degree  to  that  “philosophic  mind  ”  which  age  does  not  always 
bring  in  its  train.  ‘  Lord  Kilgobbin,’  in  short,  is  a  book 
that  will  be  relished  by  grown  men  as  well  as  by  lads,  for 
while  it  is  quite  as  diverting  as  ‘  Harry  O’Lorrequer ' 
or  ‘Charles  O’Malley,’  it,  at  the  same  time,  has  a 
higher  aim  and  purpose  than  the  amusement  of  the  reader. 
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the  hands  of  Mr  Walpole,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
assuring  his  distinguished  relatire  that  “  there  is  a  crre  t 
game  to  be  played  in  Ireland.”  And  he  throws  himwlf 
into  the  “  game  ”  heartily  and  confidently,  for  he  intend 
to  play  in  accordance  with  a  “  plan  ”  that  is,  he  thinks* 
bound  to  win.  His  little  scheme  is  disclosed  in  a  “  strictr 
confidential  ”  conversation  with  Lord  Kilgobbin’s  son,  who 
has  been  persuaded  by  the  Fenian  Donogan  to  offer  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  his  native  county  in  the  “  Nationalist  ” 
interest,  and  who  has  called  on  the  private  secretary  to  ask 
the  support  of  the  Government.  Instead  of  complying 
with  or  refusing  the  request  of  the  aspirant,  the  ‘‘crafty” 
Mr  Walpole  seeks  to  astonish  his  visitor  by  an  exposition  of 
the  masterly  tactics  by  which  he  proposes  to  deal  with 
Irish  disaffection : 

“  Well  now,  here  it  is.  The  Irish  vote,  as  the  Yankees  would 
call  it,  is  of  undoubted  value  to  us,  but  it  is  confoundedly  dear! 
With  Paul  Cullen  on  one  side  and  Fenianism  on  the  other  we 
have  no  peace.  Time  was  when  you  all  pulled  one  way,  and  a 
sop  to  the  Pope  pleased  you  all.  Now  that  yill  suffice  no  longer. 
The  *  Sovereign  Pontiff  dodge  ’  is  the  surest  of  all  ways  to  offend 
the  Nationals ;  so  that,  in  reality,  what  we  want  in  the  House  is  a 
number  of  Liberal  Irishmen  who  will  trust  the  Government  to  do 
as  much  for  the  Catholic  Church  as  English  bigotry  will  permit, 
and  as  much  for  the  Irish  peasant  as  will  not  endanger  the  rights 
of  property  over  the  Channel.” 

“  There  is  a  wide  field  there,  certainly,”  said  Dick,  smiling. 

“Is  there  not?”  cried  the  other  exultingly.  “Not  only  does 
it  bowl  out  the  Established  Church  and  Protestant  ascendancy, 
but  it  inverts  the  position  of  landlord  and  tenant.  To  unsettle 
everything  in  Ireland,  so  that  anybody  might  hope  to  be  anything, 
or  to  own  heaven  knows  what — to  legalise  gambling  for  existence 
to  a  people  who  delight  in  high  play,  and  yet  not  involve  us  in  a 
civil  war — was  a  grand  policy,  Kearney,  a  very  grand  policy.  Not 
that  I  expect  a  young,  ardent  spirit  like  yourself,  fresh  from 
college  ambitions  and  bigh-fiown  hopes,  will  take  this  view.” 

Dick  only  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

“Just  so,”  resumed  Walpole.  “  I  could  not  expect  you  to  like 
this  programme,  and  I  know  already  all  that  yon  allege  against 
it ;  but,  as  B.  says,  Kearney,  the  man  who  rules  Ireland  must 
know  how  to  take  command  of  a  ship  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  and 
yet  never  suppress  the  revolt.  The  brutal  old  Tories  used  to 
master  the  crew  and  hang  the  ringleaders ;  and,  for  that  matter,  they 
might  have  hanged  the  whole  ship’s  company.  We  know  better, 
Kearney ;  and  we  have  so  confused  and  addled  them  by  our  policy 
that,  if  a  fellow  were  to  strike  his  captain,  he  would  never  be  quite 
sure  whether  he  was  to  be  strung  up  at  the  gangway  or  made  a 
petty  officer.  Do  you  see  it  now?  ” 

Unfortunately,  the  working  out  of  the  details  of  this 
policy  required  more  caution  and  discretion  than  Mr  Wal- 
pole  could  command,  and  the  discovery  of  a  memoraDdum 
advising  a  chief  constable  to  assist  and  bribe  Donogan  to 
leave  Ireland,  induced  Lord  Danesbury  to  resign  the  Lord- 
Lieutenancy,  and  reduced  his  accomplished  secretary  to  the 
necessity  of  accepting  an  appointment  worth  about  2,000/. 
a-year,  in  Guatemala.  In  his  love  affairs  this  “  promisiag 
young  Whig  ”  is  as  fickle  and  as  unsuccessful  as  in  his 
public  career,  and  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Lever  sustains 
the  consistency  of  this  character  in  all  his  various  relations 
and  proceedings  is  a  veritable  triumph  of  artistic  fiction. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  almost  equally  interesting  matter 
in  this  novel  that  deserves  mention,  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  stating  that  *  Lord  Kilgobbin  ’  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  best  work  of  fiction  that  its  author  has 
written. 


The  plan,  for  we  can  hardly  call  it  the  plot,  of  this  novel, 
is  cleverly  constructed  and  skilfully  worked  out.  Our  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  principal  personages  who  figure 
in  it  is  never  permitted  to  flag ;  indeed,  at  the  close  of  the 
book  we  feel  a  strong  desire  to  know  more  of  their  fate 
than  has  been  revealed  to  us,  and  although  the  characters 
are  only  sketched  in  outline  they  are  boldly  and  vigorously 
drawn.  Probably  they  are  all  more  or  less  studies,  or  at 
least  compositions  from  the  life,  but  only  the  subordinate 
characters  give  us  the  impression  of  accurate  and  truthful 
portraits.  The  distinguishing  traits  of  the  heroes  and 
heroines  are  cleverly  delineated,  but  even  these  traits 
acquire  undue  prominence  from  the  incompleteness  of  the 
portraitures.  Neither  the  story  nor  the  characters  of 
^Lord  Kilgobbin,*  however,  constitute  its  chief  point  of 
interest.  This  is  above  all  an  Irish  political  novel,  and  it 
is  to  the  sketch  of  contemporary  Irish  policy  it  contains 
that  we  would  specially  direct  attention.  The  difficulties 
surrounding  a  task  of  this  kind  are  many  and  obvious,  and 
Mr  Lever  has,  in  our  opinion,  displayed  not  only  great 
tact  and  skill,  but  also  rare  good  taste  in  his  mode  of 
dealing  with  them.  There  is  a  commendable  absence  of 
party  feeling  in  the  book,  and  no  attack  is  made  on  indivi¬ 
dual  politicians.  The  authors  and  instruments  of  the 
policy  depicted  are  typical  rather  than  actual  characters. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  the  exact  or  even  approximate 
prototypes  of  Lord  Danesbury,  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  of  his 
private  secretary,  Mr  Walpole ;  of  Mr  Atlee,  the  universally 
accomplished  and  thoroughly  unscrupulous  young  journalist, 
who  contributes  articles  to  all  the  principal  magazines  and 
journals  in  Europe,  on  all  sides,  or  of  Mr  Daniel  Donogan, 
the  Fenian  Head  Centre,  who  is  a  figure  of  heroic  and  ideal 
mould.  And  yet  these  personages  are  invested  with  a  high 
degree  gf  verisimilitude,  and  undeniably  bear  a  certain 
amount  of  resemblance  to  men  who  have  influenced  the 
fortunes  of  Ireland  in  our  own  time. 

Mr  Lever  has  approached  his  subject  in  the  spirit  of  an 
artist,  and  not  of  a  politician.  Ho  lays  before  us  a  con* 
Crete  picture  of  the  Irish  problem  and  of  the  means  that 
have  recently  been  employed  to  solve  it,  but  he  does  not, 
in  this  book,  propose  any  solution  of  his  own.  Although 
*  Lord  Kilgobbin  *  has  a  purpose,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
a  party  purpose.  It  is  instructive  without  being  didactic. 
While  admirably  calculated  to  increase  the  reader’s  know* 
ledge  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  question,  it  does  not  seek 
directly  to  influence  his  political  opinions.  The  author  is 
evidently  no  admirer  of  the  Whig  policy  he  portrays,  but 
in  the  present  work  he  strives,  with  no  mean  degree  of 
success,  to  maintain  an  impartial  attitude.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  no  friend  of  the  Whigs  could  have  given  us  so 
truthful  a  delineation  of  their  method  of  governing  Ireland 
as  Mr  Lever  has  set  before  us.  Mr  Cecil  Walpole,  private 
secretary  to  his  relative,  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  is  the  chief 
exponent  and  embodiment  of  Whig  principles  in  the  work, 
and  he  is,  in  his  way,  an  original  and  effective  creation. 
This  elegant  young  gentleman  is  described  as  “  an  aristocrat 
by  birth  and  predilection,  who  made  a  parade  of  demo¬ 
cratic  opinions ;  ”  a  pale,  finely*featured,  almost  effeminate 
young  man — “  the  most  recent  product  of  the  age  we  live 
in  ” — who  ”  affected  a  sort  of  Crichtonism  in  the  variety 
of  his  gifts,  and,  as  linguist,  musician,  artist,  poet,  and 
philosopher,  loved  to  display  the  scores  of  things  he  might 
be,  instead  of  the  mild,  very  ordinary  young  gentleman  he 
was.”  When  we  are  introduced  to  Mr  Walpole  he  is  on  a 
ramble  to  the  Westmeath  lakes,  in  company  with  Mr  Lock- 
wood,  of  the  Carbineers,  an  extra  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Viceroy,  “  not  very  positive  whether  their  object  was  to 
angle  for  trout  or  to  fish  for  that  *  knowledge  of  Ireland,* 
eo  popularly  sought  after  in  our  day.’*  Walpole  is  certainly 
a  promising  Whig,  and  there  is  truth  as  well  as  humour 
in  Mr  Lever’s  description  of  a  promising  young  Whig  as 
**  one  who  coquets  with  Badical  notions,  but  fastidiously 
avoids  contact  with  the  mob ;  and  who,  fervently  believing 
that  all  popular  concessions  are  spurious  if  not  stamped 
with  Whig  approval,  would  like  to  treat  the  democratic 
leaders  as  forgers  and  knaves.”  Owing  to  the  distaste  of 
Lord  Danesbury  for  the  post  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Government,  the  Viceroy  alwents  himself  from  Ireland,  and 
leaves  the  government  of  that  countiy  to  a  large  extent  in 


LOED  OEMATHWAITE’S  ESSAYS. 

Astronomy  and  Gsology  Compared.  By  Lord  Ormathwai  te.  Jekn 
Murray. 

In  an  apologetic  preface  Lord  Ormathwaite  tells  ns  that 
the  decay  of  his  eyesight  has  incapacitated  him  from 
reading  or  writing,  and  that,  cut  off  by  this  affliction  from 
his  usual  mental  employments,  he  has  found  relief  and 
occupation  to  his  thoughts  in  dictating  these  essays  to  a 
short-hand  writer.  This  mode  of  writing  he  trusts  will  be 
sufficient  excuse  for  any  mistakes  or  inaccuracies  that  he 
may  have  committed.  Such  an  apology,  however,  was 
hardly  necessary,  for,  notwithstanding  his  affliction,  he 
seems  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all  the  scientific  specula¬ 
tions  of  the  day,  while  as  an  essayist  he  writes  clearly  and 
gracefully.  His  pleasant  and  popular  stylo  will,  indeed,  be 
sure  to  attract  many  readers. 

The  volume  before  us  is  made  up  of  three  essays  resp^ 
tively  devoted  to  “  Astronomy  and  Geology,”  ”  The  Theoriei 
of  Mr  Darwin  and  Mr  Buckle,”  and  “Progress  and  Civilisa- 
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•  ”  Of  these  we  much  prefer  the  first,  in  which  the  take  the  trouble  of  defending  Mr  Darwin  from  this  charge, 

r  rapidly  sketches  the  past  history  and  present  position  but,  wo  would  remark  that  it  is  unjust  to  brand  a  man  an 
astronomy  and  geology,  and  institutes  an  interesting  Atheist  because  he  simply  endeavours  to  interpret  what 
°  oai-ison  between  them.  Although,  as  he  remarks,  these  he  sees  before  him,  by  means  of  an  hypothesis,  without 
sciences  are  closely  connected,  yet  there  are  several  reference  to  a  Creator.  Our  author,  too,  should  remember 


f  0  sciences  lire  CIUOCI^  w  %»  VfUi.  <»VtVUVI|  OU\/Utva  A^ui^LUV/Ct 

‘^Dortant  differences  between  them  which  it  may  be  in-  that  Mr  Darwin  is  not  bound  by  the  rules  of  induction,  bui 
Xuctire  to  observe.  In  the  first  place,  the  dates  of  their  by  those  of  hypothesis.  As  Mr  J.  8.  Mill  has  said,  “  he 
birth  differ  very  widely  ;  for  astronomy  is,  perhaps,  the  has  opened  a  path  of  inquiry,  full  of  promise,  the  results  of 
oldest  while  geology  is  nearly  the  youngest  of  all  the  which  none  can  foresee.  And  is  it  not  a  wonderful  feat  of 
sciences.  Even  if  we  ignore  the  early  labours  of  the  scientific  knowledge  and  ingenuity  to  have  rendered  so  bold 
Assyrian  astronomers  and  the  fanciful  theories  of  Pytha-  a  suggestion,  which  the  first  impulse  of  every  one  was  to 
fforas  and  Ptolemy,  and  date  the  birth  of  true  astronomy  reject,  at  once  admissible  and  discussable,  even  as  a  con- 
from  the  time  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  it  is  still  nearly  jecture  ?  ”  It  is  very  easy  to  dispose  of  Mr  Darwin’s 
four  hundred  years  older  than  geology,  which  can  scarcely  theories  by  saying  with  Lord  Ormathwaite,  “  How  awful ! 
be  said  to  have  had  an  existence  before  the  commencement  How  tremendous  a  doctrine  is  this  !  The  mind  recoils  from 
of  the  present  century.  Again,  the  dominion  of  geology  the  consequences  which  would  result  from  its  adoption  I  ” 
ig  restricted  to  the  past,  while  astronomy  exists  in  the  Such  language  is  all  very  well  in  poetry  or  the  drama,  but 
present,  and  will  be  with  us  in  the  future.  Another  it  is  not  suitable  for  scientific  disquisitions.  In  a  precisely 
important  distinction  between  these  two  sciences  is  a  dif-  similar  manner  he  attacks  Mr  Buckle’s  theories,  and  accuses 
ference  in  the  nature  of  the  proofs  upon  which  they  him  also  of  ignoring  the  existence  of  a  first  cause.  **  This,” 
are  based ;  astronomy  resting  upon  the  double  basis  adds  our  author,  **  gives  a  repulsive  chillness  to  all  their 
of  observation  and  pure  •  mathematical  reasoning,  and  theories,  which  the  mind  instinctively  rejects.” 
geology  on  the  evidence  of  facts.  As  Lord  Orma-  In  the  last  essay  on  Progress  and  Civilisation  ”  our 
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ference  in  the  nature  of  the  proofs  upon  which  they  him  also  of  ignoring  the  existence  of  a  first  cause.  ”  This,” 
are  based ;  astronomy  resting  upon  the  double  basis  adds  our  author,  **  gives  a  repulsive  chillness  to  all  their 
of  observation  and  pure  •  mathematical  reasoning,  and  theories,  which  the  mind  instinctively  rejects.” 
geology  on  the  evidence  of  facts.  As  Lord  Orma-  In  the  last  essay  on  Progress  and  Civilisation  ”  our 
thwaite  remarks,  the  most  interesting  and  important  branch  author  returns  to  the  lighter  and  more  genial  labours  of 
of  geology  relates'  to  those  vestiges  and  relics  of  life  the  essayist.  He  has  something  to  say  about  everything, 
that  are  preserved  in  the  rocks,  and  in  this  it  has  an  including  the  origin  of  man,  the  invention  of  letters,  the 
undoubted  superiority  over  its  sister  science,  which  only  steam  engine,  railways,  and  the  ship  Warrior.  Although 
reveals  to  our  wondering  eyes  a  vast  solitude.  Our  author,  discursive,  it  is  throughout  pleasant  reading,  and  is  evidently 
however,  does  not  agree  with  the  late  Dr  Whewell,  who  the  result  of  much  thought  and  experience. 

diijbelieved  in  a  plurality  of  worlds,  for  ho  considers  _ 

that  analogy  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  life  cannot  be 

absent  from  other  members  of  our  system.  Nor  does  he  OGILBY  ON  THE  EARTH’S  FIGURE, 

think  it  probable  that  the  sun,  the  centre  of  all,  the  source  New  Theory  of  the  Figure  of  the  EartU  By  William  Ogilby,  M.A., 

of  life  here,  should  be  destitute  of  the  vitality  he  diffuses  &c,  Loogmans. 

around.  ‘‘  Certainly  it  would  bo  as  easy  for  Omnipotence  Mr  Ogilby  must  be  a  bold  man  to  attempt  to  overthrow 
to  create  living  beings  in  the  very  bosom  of  fire,”  continues  Newtonian  Philosophy  in  a  hundred  pages  quarto,  and 
our  author,  “  as  to  enable  fishes  to  exist  in  the  element  of  bolder  still  to  avow  in  his  preface  that  one  of  his  principal 
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around.  ‘‘  Certainly  it  would  bo  as  easy  for  Omnipotence  Mr  Ogilby  must  be  a  bold  man  to  attempt  to  overthrow 
to  create  living  beings  in  the  very  bosom  of  fire,”  continues  ^be  Newtonian  Philosophy  in  a  hundred  pages  quarto,  and 
our  author,  “  as  to  enable  fishes  to  exist  in  the  element  of  bolder  still  to  avow  in  his  preface  that  one  of  his  principal 
water  which  is  incompatible  with  the  life  of  terrestrial  objects  is  **  to  draw  philosophy  down  from  the  misty  regions 
animals,  and  to  adapt  their  organs  in  turn  to  an  existence  of  mathematical  abstraction  to  the  solid  basis  of  physical 
on  land,  which  is  cut  short  by  a  brief  immersion  in  water.”  reality.”  However,  it  will  be  onlywfair  to  put  before  our 
Life,  indeed,  exists  everywhere  ;  in  the  motes  which  people  readers  an  outline  of  the  principles  of  the  method  he  here 
the  sunbeams,  and  in  the  dust  on  which  we  tread.  Are  we  proposes  for  treating  the  problem  of  the  Figure  of  the 


not  told,  too,  that 

The  bigger  fleas  have  little  fleas  upon  their  backs  to  bite  ’em. 
The  little  fleas  have  other  fleas,  and  so  ad  infinitum  f 

And  shall  we,  in  the  face  of  this,  deny  that  the  planets  are 
inhabited  ? 


Earth,  in  order  that  they  may  decide  whether  they  will 
still  swear  by  Newton,  Herschel,  and  Airy,  or  fly  off  at  a 
tangent  with  Mr  Ogilby. 

The  author’s  ‘  New  Theory  of  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,' 
considered  as  a  solid  of  revolution,  is  founded  on  the  direct 


Lord  Ormathwaite  complains  that  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  employment  of  the  centrifugal  force,  instead  of  the  common 
his  ‘Antiquity  of  Man,’  has  succeeded  in  unsettling  all  principles  of  attraction  and  variable  density.  He  makes 
our  previous  ideas,  but  has  not  substituted  any  others  of  a  use  of  no  hypothesis,  and  requires  no  other  data  than  those 
fixed  character ;  “  he  does  no^”  says  our  author,  **  the  furnished  by  observation  and  experience.  Starting  with 
least  inform  us  whether  man  has  existed  10,000  or  100,000  fact  that  the  earth  is  a  heterogeneous  solid,  whose 

jears  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.”  We  think,  however,  mean  density,  magnitude,  and  periodic  rotation  are  known 
that  Lord  Ormathwaite  is  too  impatient  on  this  point ;  and  quantities,  he  proceeds  to  examine  the  action  of  the  cen tri¬ 
be^  continually  reiterates  his  complaints  against  recent  fugal  force  in  producing  its  present  figure,  determining  the 
writers  on  geology  throughout  his  work.  He  should  re-  law  of  gravity  at  its  surface^  the  variation  of  curvature, 
member  that  geology  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  When  it  the  length  of  the  terrestrial  axis,  and  the  change  of  local 
shall  have  attained  the  good  old  age  which  astronomy  has  ellipticity  at  every  point  on  the  surface.  **  This  mode  of 
reached,  who  will  dare  to  prophesy  what  its  achievements  treatment,”  says  ‘Our  author,  “  furnishes  definite  results 
be  ?  without  doctoring  the  process  either  by  the  introduction  of 

When  our  author  deserts  the  poetry  of  science  for  argu-  extemporised  assumptions,  or  the  rejection  of  unmanageable 
“ent,  and  descends  into  the  arena  to  break  a  lance  with  quantities.”  We  cannot  weary  our  readers  with  a  detailed 
*uch  doughty  champions  as  Darwin  and  Buckle,  he  is  not  description  of  Mr  Ogilby’s  investigation,  but  we  may  men- 
*0  successful.  In  the  early  part  of  his  second  essay  he  tion  a  few  of  the  results  to  which  he  tells  us  it  leads.  Thus 
delivers  himself  of  the  startling  dictum  that  ”  whenever  lie  considers  that  he  has  obtained  incontrovertible  proof  of 


'^ciiYcrs  Himself  of  the  startling  dictum  that  ”  whenever  he  considers  that  he  has  obtained  incontrovertiOle  proot  of 
any  novel  theory  may  be  broached  which  leads  to  narrow  the  existence  of  the  earth  and  planets  at  periods  anterior 
our  prospects  or  to  lower  our  position,  the  strong  pre-  to  their  assumption  of  the  spheroidal  form,  and  therefore 
fnmption  is  created  that  it  is  founded  in  error.”  He  before  they  began  to  rotate  about^  their  axes.  “  They 
0^8  us,  too,  that  even  the  most  powerful  and  original  must  consequently,”  adds  our  author  in  language  admirably 
min  s  requently  become  the  dupes  of  their  own  inventive  confused,  “  have  revolved  in  their  orbits,  as  the  moon  does 


end**  *  whole  argument  being  founded  upon  the  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  that  last  resource  of  unscientific 

trace  the  entire  scheme  of  nature  to  the  minds,  “  a  great  First  Cause,  of  the  nature  of  volition, 

in  ion  of  secondary  causes  only,  which  seems  to  be  set  superior  to,  and  unconnected  with,  the  material  world. 

according  to  his  view’s,  by  some  self-acting  Now  here  it  will  be  seen  that  our  author  actually  seems 

“  cn  doctrines  Lord  Ormathwaite  considers  to  deny  that  the  moon  has  any  rotatory  motion  at  alh 

Dtain  a  profession  of  pure  Atheism.”  We  need  scarcely  although  in  another  part  of  his  work  he  admits  that  it  haa 
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which,  if  the  nation  is  true  to  itself,  ought  not  to  ne  ’ 
with  the  moment.*'  ^ 

In  Mr  Barrington’s  From  Ur  to  Maclipelah  are  collected 
about  four  dozen  short  sermons  on  “  the  story  of  Abraham  ” 
They  exhibit  the  conventional  oratory  of  the  pulpit  b  f 
throw  no  light  on  the  many  perplexities  that  must  occur 
to  every  one  who  attempts  to  reconcile  the  morality  of 
Scripturd  with  ordinary  rules  of  ethics.  ^ 

Much  sensible  thought  is  compressed  into  a  very  small 
volume  on  Truth  versus  Ecclesiastical  Dogma,  the  kernel  of 
which  is  contained  in  this  proposition  : 

That  there  is  “  a  light  that  lighteth  every  man  who  cotneth 
into  the  world.”  That  light  cannot  be  the  light  of  the  Bible  or 
Dogmatic  Christianity,  for  millions  have  not  heard  of  either:  what 
then,  is  it?  I  answer— God’s  Word  written  by  the  finger 
of  God  within  and  without.  The  Bible  cannot  be  to  me  infallible 
if  I  interpret  it  wrongly  ;  this  must  be  conceded :  therefore,  I  need 
to  be  quite  sure  that  my  interpreter  is  infallible.  Where  can  I 
find  such  an  interpreter?  Is  it  the  Pope,  Swedenborg,  High 
Church,  Low  Church,  or,  “The  light  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world  ”  ?  If  the  last  of  these,  can  this  light 
be  received  in  any  other  way  than  through  my  soul,  or  intelli¬ 
gence?  If  not,  then  I  argue  that  the  Divine  Image  or  Mind, 
reflected  on  my  individual  intelligence  and  soul,  is  my  standard  of 

foodness  and  truth,  in  opposition  to  a  blind  subjection  to  either 
’riest  or  Bible,  both  of  which  are  fallible  (the  latter  admittedly  so 
when  not  infallibly  intei^reted).  Infallibility,  then,  does*  not 
exist  for  us,  but  only  an  inexhaustible  field  of  enquiry,  and  an 
endless  diversity  of  receptive  powers.  In  this  way  it  is  not 
difficult  to  account  for  the  different  conclusions  arrived  at  by  good 
and  earnest  men  ;  and  we  can  now  see  how  such  men,  liable  to 
the  same  mental  fogs  and  the  workings  of  bigotry  and  prejudices 
as  ourselves,  cannot  be  admitted  as  infallible  standards  of  what  is 
Truth.  The  Bible  itself  is  not  free  from  error,  as  we  have  seen. 
The  Apostles  looked  for  a  second  coming  of  Christ  in  their  own 
day;  but  this  does  not  prove  them  false,  but  mistaken  men.  ^ 
with  Samuel,  who  concei^’ed  he  was  fulfilling  God's  will  by 
“  hewing  Agag  to  pieces  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal ;  ”  but  this  does 
not  necessarily  imply,  to  my  mind,  that  Samuel  was  justified  in 
his  conception.  The  same  sort  of  thing  has  been  done  in  much 
later  days,  when  Roman  Catholics  have  burned  Protestants,  and 
Protestants  Roman  Catholics,  both  “in  the  name  of  the  Lord,”  or, 
as  the  ancients  would  have  written,  because  “  thus  said  the  Lord,” 
I  repudiate  the  notion  as  highly  superstitious,  that  I  must  believe 
the  whole  Bible  or  none ;  this  would  involve  an  infallible  interpre¬ 
tation  ;  and,  taken  literally,  I  question  if  any  thinking  man  would 
entertain  such  a  proposition ;  neither  do  I  affirm  that  doctrines 
which  my  intelligence  cannot  comprehend,  and  statements  that 
appear  to  me  mythical,  are  necessarily  untrue.  What  I  personally 
discredit  is,  that  my  eternal  happiness  or  misery  is  depending,  at 
all,  on  my  believing,  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  others,  statements  and 
doctrines  which  are  directly  opposed  to  the  conscientious  convic¬ 
tions  of  my  reasoning  faculties ;  involving,  as  they  do,  on  the 
assumption  of  Biblical  Infallibility,  conceptions  of  the  Deity  ai 
possibly  working  at  a  carpenter’s  bench,  and  submitting,  from 
necessity,  to  be  crucified  by  His  creatures. 

The  Purpose  of  God  in  Creation  and  Pedemption  is 
designed  to  exhibit  and  justify  the  “spiritual  work  ”  which 
“  for  many  years  past  has  been  in  progress  in  the  Church, 
professing  to  comprise  a  restoration  of  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  ordinances  of  the  House  of  God,” 
and  appears  to  be  written  mainly  in  support  of  the  Lving- 
ite  sect. 

A  very  cheap  edition  of  Bishop  Burnet’s  own  abridgment 
of  his  History  of  the  Reformation  has  been  issued  in  a  neat 
and  handy  volume. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  excellent  Clarendon  Press 
Series  of  English  Classics  contains  Pope’s  Satires  and 
Epistles,  just  half  of  the  volume  being  occupied  with  Mr 
Mark  Pattison’s  scholarly  introduction  and  scholarly  notes. 

There  is  not  much  of  note  in  the  “hitherto  inedited 
pieces ’’ inserted  in  Mr  Hotten’s  edition  of  Shelley;  but 
the  first  volume,  containing  *  Queen  Mab  ’  and  the  Early 
Poems,  is  very  complete,  and  gives  the  exact  text  of  the 
original  editions,  which  many  may  prefer  to  Mr  Rossetti  a 
recent  versions.  The  volume  is  cheap  and  neat,  and  i* 
prefaced  by  Leigh  Hunt’s  memoir. 

Wo  cannot  say  anything  in  praise  of  Mr  Maccroms 
Unseen ;  and  Idealities,  which  are  too  long  strings^  o^ 
ambitious,  but  not  impressive,  verse.  “  Glowworm  s 
Bright  Spot  near  Osborne  House,  and  other  Poems,  are 
more  modest  and  more  readable.  Here  is  part  of  a  “  po®*^ 
about  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  and  him  in  whose  honour  i 
was  built : 

The  wide  expanse  of  lofty  dome 

Is  like  his  forehead,  broad  and  high. 

Which  sculptured  forms  and  prints  supply ; 

Seen  in  all  places  where  wc  roam. 


“  a  kind  of  quasi- rotation,”  whatever  that  may  mean. 
The  mathematioal  portion  of  Mr  Ogilby’s  tract  we  must 
leave  to  students,  who  may  find  useful  exercise  in  cor¬ 
recting  his  errors.  Our  author  tells  us  in  his  last  chapter 
that  his  only  object  has  been  not  to  restrict  the  nse,  but  to 
prevent  the  abuse  of  applied  mathematics  ;  “  to  confine  it 
to  its  proper  province  of  abstract  relations,  or  of  those 
physical  causes  which,  lihe  the  elliptic  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  admit  of  being  reduced  to  abstract  con¬ 
ditions  ;  and  to  point  out  its  incompetency  to  deal  with 
the  physical  properties  of  concrete  matter.”  We  do  not 
think,  after  these  samples  of  Mr  Ogilby’s  reasonings,  that 
we  need  call  up  the  mighty  shade  of  Newton  to  show 
that  he  is  incompetent  to  deal  with  problems  which 
have  vexed  the  souls  of  Laplace  and  Maclaurin,  of  Clairaut 
and  Airy.  We  would  ask  him  in  conclusion  to  explain 
what  he  means  by  “  concrete  matter,”  and  whether  he 
would  oppose  it  to  “  abstract  matter,”  whatever  that 
may  be. 
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Under  the  title  of  The  National  Thanksgiving,  Dean 
Stanley  has  printed  three  sermons  preached  by  him  in 
Westminster  Abbey  with  reference  to  the  illness  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  public  rejoicings  of  a  fortnight 
ago,  their  purpose  being  “  to  recall  the  seiious  reflections 
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The  treasures  rich,  from  many  climes,  ^ 

Are  like  his  counsels,  good  and  wise. 

Which  from  his  lips  and  thro’  his  eyes. 

Flow’d  forth  and  gleam’d,  like  lofty  rhymes. 

The  Music  Hall,  of  central  space, 

Where  breath  is  hush’d  to  hear  sweet  sounds, 

Where  roice  of  organ  oft  resounds, — 

Is  like  bis  heart,  attuned  to  grace. 

Mr  William  Brown,  a  Canadian,  attempts,  in  The  Labour 
Question,  to  show  that  paper  carrency  and  lending  on  inte- 
are 'the  great  hindrances  to  working-class  progress, 
and  what  is  worst  of  all,  that  the  system  has  acquired 
its  ^eatest  strength  and  incurred  its  deepest  guilt  princi- 
aiiy  through  the  tolerance  and  connivance  of  Protestant- 
And  the  institution,  he  considers,  is  now  so  strong 
that  it  will  make  no  surrender  of  its  pretensions  till 
overthrown,  as  in  a  moment,  by  Divine  power.” 

Manners  of  Modem  Society  is  a  very  amusing  book. 
The  author  does  not  tell  us  exactly  how,  according  to  strict 
rules  of  etiquette,  babies  ought  to  be  born  ;  but  he  takes 
them  from  the  birth,  and  shows  them  how  to  do  everything 
properly  up  to  the  hour  of  death  ;  and,  when  they  are  dead, 
be  tells  how  the  undertaker  and  the  mourning  stationer,  as 
well  as  all  their  friends  and  relatives,  ought  to  honour  their 
memory.  Nothing  is  omitted.  We  are  told  how  to  speak 
when  conversing  with  kings  and  queens,  and  how  to  engage 
in  all  other  every-day  occupations.  Thus  : 

When  a  lady  and  gentleman  are  to  be  introduced  to  each  other, 
the  lady’s  permission  should  first  be  asked  and  obtained,  and  the 
office  can  only  be  performed  by  a  mutual  friend.  Always  intro¬ 
duce  the  gentleman  to  the  lady,  and  never  the  lady  to  the  gentle¬ 
man.  When  the  sexes  are  the  same,  present  the  inferior  to  the 
superior. 

The  etiquette  observed  is  to  accompany  the  gentleman  to  the 
lady,  who,  if  seated,  does  not  rise,  and  say,  “  May  I,”  or  “  Allow 
me  to  introduce  Mr  Sinclair — Miss  Grant,  Mr  Sinclair.”  Where¬ 
upon  both  bow,  but  do  not  shake  hands,  the  introducer  then 
retires,  and  tbe  introduced  at  once  enter  into  conversation.  It  is 
always  tbe  part  of  the  lady  to  make  the  first  intimation  of  recog- 
Diiiion  «t  their  next  meeting.  A  gentleman  must  not  either  bow 
or  shake  hands  with  a  lady  until  she  has  made  the  first  move¬ 
ment;  neither  must  he,  under  any  circumstances,  fail  to  return 
her  courtesies.  If  he  meet  her  in  the  street,  and  sees  she  wishes 
to  speak,  he  will  immediately  turn  and  ivalk  in  the  direction  in 
which  she  is  going ;  if  on  horseback,  he  will  dismount  and  lead 
his  horse,  and  walk  by  her  side,  for  on  no  occasion  is  it  permis¬ 
sible  to  stand  while  talking  in  the  street.  In  a  large  town  and  in 
busy  thoroughfares  the  gentleman  should  offer  his  arm;  but  in 
the  country  this  is  not  allowable.  The  left  arm  should  be  the  one 
offered. 

A  gentleman  will  precede  a  lady  up  stairs,  and  follow  her 
down-stairs ;  he  will  get  out  of  a  carriage  first,  and  offer  his  hand 
in  order  to  assist  her  to  alight ;  he  will  not  use  slang  expressions 
when  conversing  with  her ;  he  will  never  smoke  in  the  presence 
of  a  lady  without  first  obtaining  her  permission,  and  if,  when 
smoking  out  of  doors,  he  meets  any  lady,  be  she  friend  or  foe,  he 
will  take  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth  while  passing  her. 

“How  much  more  difficult  is  it  than  people  suppose,” 
exclaims  our  author,  “  to  shake  hands  well  I  ”  But  he  can 
teach  us : 

Take  the  hand  offered  you  firmly ;  be  careful  to  grasp  the  hand, 
not  the  fingers  merely,  which  has  a  ridiculous  effect;  give  it  a 
gentle  pressure,  and  then  relinquish  it ;  do  not  lift  it  up  to  shake, 
neither  let  it  drop  suddenly — heartiness  and  cordiality  should  be 
expressed,  without  the  slightest  approach  to  boisterousness. 

Strange  to  say  this  teacher  of  manners  does  not  say  how 
young  ladies  are  to  flirt,  or  how  young  men  are  to  pop  the 
question ;  but  he  is  very  precise  about  the  etiquette  of 
jnarriage,  and  in  successive  chapters  the  laws  of  breakfasts, 
uncheons,  dinners,  teas,  suppers,  balls,  private  theatricals, 

awn  parties,  picnics,  and  the  rest,  are  scrupulously  laid 
down. 

Mr  Henry  Leslie’s  Elementary  Manual  of  Music  offers 
no  new  theory  ;  in  fact*  no  theory  at  all,  but  only  such 
p  am  elementary  instruction  as  will  enable  the  teacher  to 
wplain,  and  the  taught  to  understand,  the  great  leading 

pnnciples  of  music,  and  the  application  of  those  principles 
fo  practice.”  r  r 

Murhfs  Junior  Sistory  of  England  gives  an  epitome  of 
e  currently  accepted  statements  of  historians,  but  has 

0  ing  to  recommend  it  as  preferable  to  similar  volumes 
alre^y  m  use. 

Six  pretty  little  volumes  before  us  contain  tales,  mostly 
a  religious  tendency,  for  boys  and  girls.  They  are 
^cguelme,  by  Mrs  Hardy  ;  Lame  Felix  and  Tivyford  Hall^ 


by  Mr  Charles  Bruce;  Wilton  Scltool,  by  Mr  F.  O. 
Weatherly ;  Percy  and  Ida^  by  Miss  May ;  and  The  Old 
Farm  Mouse,  by  Miss  Pollard. 

The  new  volume  of  CasselVs  Magazine  contains  the 
whole  of  Mr  Wilkie  Collins’s  new  novel  “  Poor  Miss  Finch,’ 
and  a  goodly  store  of  miscellaneous  literature. 


PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  FRANCE. 

Sir, — It  is  singular  that  the  clamourers  for  la  Revanche 
have  not  made  a  stronger  struggle  for  the  obtainment  of  that 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  the  first,  perhaps  the  only  re¬ 
form  needed  to  ensure  the  equality  of  the  combatants  in  any 
wrestle  between  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  races — a  free  and 
thorough  system  of  primary  instruction.  Primary  teach¬ 
ing  has  been  for  many  years,  and  is  still,  an  intricately 
organised  and  expensively  “  inspected  ”  official  myth.  The 
men  entrusted  ^  with  the  inestimably  important  task  of 
pQOulding  the  minds  of  the  bulk  of  a  great  commercial  and 
industrial  nation,  are  wholly  unequal  to  the  work — light  as 
the  governmental  programmes  have  made  it  The  French 
instituteur  —  particularly  in  rural  districts  where  he  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  private  competition — is,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  nothing  more  than  a  political  tool,  employed  rather 
for  canvassing  at  elections  than  for  raising  a  very  limited 
number  of  children  a  degree  above  the  brute  ignorance  of 
their  fathers.  Such  he  was  under  the  Empire  ;  such  he  still 
is,  and  will  probably  remain  until  Catholicism  shall  haye 
shaken  hands  with  progress.  Though  the  instituteur  is  by 
the  nature  of  his  function  the  most  important  official  in  the 
country,  he  stands  the  humblest,  the  worst  treated,  and  the 
worst  paid.  Men  of  large  capacity,  independent  opinions, 
and  high  moral  tone,  are  systematically  excluded  from  the 
ranks  of  the  imtiiuteurs  primaires,  first  by  Government 
influence,  secondly  by  the  meagre  remuneration  offered,  and 
thirdly  by  the  miserable  prospective  which  the  career  opens. 
The  pay  varies  from  400  to  1,200  fiancs— a  sum  hardly  suffi¬ 
cient  to  save  a  man — in  most  cases  married — from  starvation 
and  nakedness.  And  his  labours,  moreover,  are  not  limited 
to  teaching :  tliey  are  multitudinous  and  multifarious,  and 
little  calcumted  to  foster  a  sense  of  personal  dignity  or  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  schoolmaster  sweeps  the  village-church, 
serves  mass,  rings  the  chapel  bells,  acts  as  sexton  and  cho¬ 
rister,  attends  funerals,  does  the  civic’s  errands,  writes  the 
Mayor’s  letters,  and  corrects  his  orth(^praphy— performs  in 
short  all  the  official  drudgery  of  the  entire  commune.  How 
is  it  possible  to  attend  to  regular  professional  duties  with  so 
many  and  such  servile  labours  on  his  hands  ?  It  is  not  very 
feasible  in  ordinary  times,  and  at  different  periods  of  the 
year  it  becomes  utterly  impracticable.  The  list  of  instituteur 
labours  receives  terrible  addenda  at  such  times.  He  has  to 
play  an  important  part  in  all  elections,  be  they  municipal 
or  Parliamentary.  He  is  expected  by  the  authorities  to  make 
(under  pain  of  dismissal)  active  propaganda  in  favour  of  the 
candidate  supported  by  the  departmental  administration  ;  to 
distribute  voting  papers,  stick  bills,  and  promote  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  candidate  ojiciel  or  oMcievx  by  every  possible 
means.  It  may  be  remarked  what  becomes  of  the  school 
during  this  time  ?  The  care  of  the  Citoyens  de  1’ Avenir  is  only 
a  secondary  consideration.  The  instituteur  barely  teaches  them 
how  to  read  and  cipher ;  of  geography,  nothing ;  of  history, 
nothing.  One  often  finds  French  peasants  who  have  attended 
school  for  two  or  three  years  utterly  unable  to  read  or  write.  Is 
it  astonishing  after  this  that  Franceshould  have  been  unknown 
to  the  Fren^  armies,  and  that  the  chief  source  of  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  through  which  the  country  is  passing — the  progress  of 
the  towns,  and  the  retrogradation  of  the  provinces,  should  re¬ 
main  as  prolific  as  ever  ?  Monseigneur  Dupanloup  avers  that 
the  required  reform,  if  enacted,  womd  breed  monsters;  but  were 
he  asked  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the  universality  of  Pro¬ 
testant  nations  are  in  a  high  state  of  vitality,  while  neigh- 
bouring  Catholic  countries  are  in  full  decadence,  tbe  first 
being  ^e  best  instructed,  and  the  latter  the  most  ignorant — 
he  would  be  somewhat  embarrassed  to  give  a  clear  answer. 

I  am,  &c.,  E.  D.  J 


CHLORALUM, 

THE  SATE  HOUSEHOLD  DISINFEOTANT. 

CHLORALUM  ia  Odourless  Deodorizer. 

CHLORALUM  is  Non-pobonous. 

CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safe. 

LIQUID—POWDEn— WOOL. 

THE  CHLORALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  Wluohesler-street  buildings. 
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THE  EXAMINER. 

^HE  EXAMINER  has  appeared  in 
an  altered  ihape  einec  the  oommencement 
of  last  year.  Instead  of  the  sixteen  pages  to 
which  tlic  weekly  issue  had  previously  been 
limited,  twenty-four  smaller  pages  are  now  gl^'en, 
with  the  occasional  addition  of  four  or  eight ;  the 
intention  being  tliat,  cxcluf*ive  of  the  space  occu¬ 
pied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty 
pages  of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each 
wetk. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  change  that  has  been  under¬ 
taken.  “The  m.ain  obJ('cts  of  The  Exami.neb 
iiewsjnpfT,”  said  Leigh  IIl'nt  of  the  work  which 
he  anJ  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  In 
la^w,  “  were  to  assist  In  producing  reform  in  I’ar- 
liamoiit.liberality  of  opinion  in  general,  especially 
freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary 
tssU'S  into  all  subjects  whatever.’*  Great  advances 
havif  l)oen  made  In  political,  social,  and  libTary 
progress  during  the  four  and-sixty  years  which 
the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers, 
and  many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt, 
Alrany  Konblanque,  and  their  associates  were 
pioneers,  have  been  achieved  *,  but  these  reforms 
have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be 
effected.  The  Examiner,  in  accordance  with  its 
original  principles  and  traditions,  attempts  to  do 
as  much  useful  service  to  tlie  cause  of  progress 
now  as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  strives 
honestly  and  heartily  to  aid  its  re.adcrs  in  forniing 
sound  Opinions  concerning  tlie  important  events 
of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  con¬ 
clusions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless 
action  towards  the  removal  of  errors  and  abuses 
from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and  towards 
the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to 
the  iHcrease<l  well-being  of  all  classes  of  society. 
As  many  independent  thinkers  give  expression  to 
their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Examiner, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt 
is  made  to  obtain  complete  agreement  In  the 
views  put  forward  ;  but  in  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  which  prompt  them  tlicre  is  no  variation. 

The  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in 
time  for  the  early  morning  mails,  or  for 
delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  ritlCi: 
THKKErEXCE. 

Subscribers  may  have  their  copies  sent,  post 
free,  direct  from  the  Office,  No.  1)  Wellington 
stre<*t,  Strand,  on  payment  In  advance  of 
3s.  Ud.  a  quarter. 


T  i  I>  o  N  INTERNATIONAL 

exhibition,  I872 — Season  Tickets  now 
on  Sale  at  the  Albert  Hall  Ticket  Office,  and 
at  the  usual  Agents.  For  a  Gentleman,  £2  2s.; 
XMs  ^  youth  under  15  years. 


QUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY, 

HALL,  LANGHAM 
1  E.ALE,  huiidny  afternoons,  at  4  precisely. 

COnnOLD.  K-q.  M.D-, 
Lecturer  .on  Geology, 
Hri-.Ish  Maseuin),  on  ‘‘The  Zoological  Gardens 
as  a  source  of  iHstruction."  The  animals  con- 
Giraffe  ****  Heer  Tribe,  including  the 

Members’  annual  subscription,  £1,  Payment  at 
the  door,  id.,  Cd.,  and  (reserved  seats)  Is. 

J  ONDON  DIALECTICAL 

hOClKTY,  1  Adam  street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

March  20.— Adjourned  Socratlc  Debate  on  Mr 
rharlos  Bradlaugh’s  Paper  on  “The  Right  to 
luuish:  if  God.  of  Society,  of  the  Individual.” 
(Artjcurnnuiit  proposed  by  J.  II.  Levy.  Esq., 
seconded  by  H.  W.  Comyus,  Ksq». 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o’cloi-k. 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD,  Hon.  Sec. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  SOCIAL  REVOLT. 


A  PUBLIC  LECTURE  will  be 

delivered  on  tlic  alK>ve  subji-ct,  by  Captain 
MAXSE,  R.X.,  at  St  George’s  Hall.  Langham 
place,  on  Tuesday,  March  HUli,  1872. 

The  (.hair  wiif  be  taken  at  8  o’clock  p.m.,  by 
Mr  LI.OYD  JO.N’KS.  ' 

A  few  seats  will  be  reserved  at  One  Shilling  i 
each,  tickets  for  which  can  be  obtaine<l  at  St 
Geoige’s  lltdi,  or  from  Mr  11.  Evans,  9  Ruckiiig- 
hain  ftri'et,  Strand. 


T  ANGHAM  CLUB  (WOMEN.) 
JLj  24  LANGHAM  STREET,  PORTLAND 
PLACE,  W. 

I.adios  with  good  references  can  apply  to  Mrs 
HKATIIERLEY,  School  of  Art,  79  Newman 
street,  or  at  the  Club  from  3  to  5  p.m. 


WELBT  PUOIN’S  aOTHIC 
FURNITURE. 

Furniture  similar  to  that  supplied  to  the 

GEANVILLE  HOTEL, 

From  the  designs  of  E.  WELBY  PUGIN,  Esq., 

Can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Manager 
of  tiie  South  Eastern  Works,  St  Lawrence, 
Isle  of  Thauet. 

N.B.  —Estimates  given  for  furnishing  houses 
complete  in  the  Gothic  Style. 


MR  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C-, 

Gives  instruction  in 

MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of 
Ansted,  Buckland,  liyeil.  Jukes,  Page,  and  others, 
on  the  fullowiug  terms: 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with 

Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

20<»  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

rive  Truys .  5  5  0 

:i00  Specimens,  larger  in  Cabinet  wit'i 

Kigiit  Drawers . / . .  10  10  C 

400  .Specimens,  larger.  In  Cabinet  with 

Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  cither  to  illustrate 
Mineralogy  or  (ieology,  at  50  to  500  Guineas  each, 
with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  conuncncing 
tlie  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science, 
a  knowledge  of  wliich  affords  so  much  pleasure  to 
tlie  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the 
specimens  are  rare,  and  all  more  select. 


ATIONAL  institution  FOR 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 


Physici.vn— Dr  BARR  MEADOWS. 


Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-lnn  road.  King’s 
cross,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
Mitre  street,  Aldgnte,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays— inoruing  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  Six  till 
Nine. 

Average  number  of  cases  under  treatment  1,000 
weekly. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON.  Hon.  Sec. 


npHE  CONSERVATIVE  LAND 

JL  SOCIETY.— THE  TWENTIETH  YEAR. 
— The  Society’s  rate  of  interest  for  investors*  rests 
at  5  per  cent.  i>er  annam  on  shares,  and  4  per  cent. 

fier  annum  for  the  Deposit  Department,  tlie  privi- 
ege  of  withdrawal  being  within  limited  periods. 
A  completed  sliarc  costs  £50  12s  Od ;  two  shares, 
£101  58;  three  shares,  £151  17s  Gd;  four  shares, 
£202  lOs;  live  shares,  £253  28  (kl ;  six  shares, 
£303  15s  ;  seven  sliares,  £354  7s  6d ;  eight  shares, 
£405;  nine  shares,  £455  128  6d;  ten  shares, 
£506  58;  twenty  shares,  £1,012  lOs :  and  so  in  pro¬ 
portion,  calculating  £50  12s  (kl  for  each  share, 
with  la  extra  for  a  pass-book  extra  for  any 
number  of  shares.  A  share  paid  a  year  in  advance 
£5  Os  6d ;  first  raonthir  payment  on  a  share,  1  Is  6d, 
with  88.  per  month  aiterwards,  and  Is.  per  annum 
quarterage  for  w’orking  expenses. 

CHARLES  LEWIS  GRUNEISEN, 

Secretary. 

Offices,  33  Norfolk  street.  Strand,  London,  W. 


X  C03IPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 


PHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard 

L  stre  ct  and  Charing  cross,  London.  Estab¬ 

lished  178*2. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 
DEBENTURES  at  5.  5*,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN 
TURKS  to  replace  others  failing  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  nt  5  per  cent.,  for  three  years  at  5^  per  cent., 
and  for  five  yi  ars  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  also 
for  longer  {leriods  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMKRO.X,  SecreUry, 
Palmerston  buildings,  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 


QLEHGY  mutual  ASSURANCE 

Established  in  1820. 

Office,  No.  2  Broad  Sanctuary,  Westminster. 
Trusties. 

The  Archbishop  of  Can-  The  Bishop  gamnev 
terbury  The  Archdeacon  nf 

The  Archbishop  of  Maidstone 
Dublin 

Chairman  —  The  Archdeacon  of  WEST 
MINStER. 

Deputy-Chairman— ROBERT  FEW,  Esq. 

Consulting  Actuary— Samuel  Brown,  Esq. 

Actuary— Stewart  Helder,  Esq. 

Physician— Dr  Stone,  13  Vigo  street. 

No  Commission  allowed,  and  no  Agents  em¬ 
ployed. 

Total  existing  Assurances  -  £4,956,105  0  0 
Total  Annual  Income,  exclusive 
of  reductions  in  Premiums  -  227,982  6  2 

Total  Funds  ....  1,891,915  12  7 

Bonus  allotted  to  Members  at 
tlie  Eight  Quinquennial  Divi¬ 
sion  of  l*roflt8  -  -  -  280,000  0  0 

Bonus  Reser^'e  Fond  -  -  45,453  15  5 

The  Forty-second  Annual  Report  with  a  Pros¬ 
pectus  of  the  Society;  the  Accounts  and  State¬ 
ments  filed  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  pursuant  to 
the  “  Lite  Assurance  Companies  Act  1870,”  with 
a  short  introduction  by  the  Actuary  ;  and  Forms 
of  Proposal,  may  be  had  on  application  at  the 
Office  personally  or  by  letter. 

3IATTIIEW  HODGSON,  Secretary. 

X.B.— Clergymen  and  their  Wives,  and  the 
relations  of  Clergymen  and  their  Wives,  are  in¬ 
vited  to  make  Life  Assurances  in  this  Society. 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE. 

rpHE  ARTIZANS\  LABOURERS^, 
JL  and  GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

Capital,  £250,000.  Shares,  £10.  £3  paid  per 
Share. 

President— The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 

Arbitratobb.  Local  Couxcil. 

Ri'rht  Hon.  Earl  Sir  Thos.  Baxley,  M.P. 

Shaftesbury.  Jacob  Bright,  Eiq^M.P. 

Right  Hon.  Earl  LIch-  John  Cheetham,  Esq., 
field  late  M.P. 

Lord  Klcho,  Bf.P.  W.  R.  Callender,  jaa., 

&c  ,&c.,&c.  I  Esq.,  M.P. 

W.  BWINDLEHURST,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

The  Company  is  especially  formed  to  erect  im¬ 
proved  workmen’s  dwellings  on  the  co-opentlTe 
principle.  No  boershop  or  tavern  to  be  erected  00 
the  Company’s  proiierty.  Deposits  at  5  per  cent, 
guaranteed.  Prospectuses  on  application,  encloe» 
iiig  stomp. 

Office :  1  Great  College  street  (opposite  the  House 
of  Lords),  WMtminster,  London. 


Established,  1840. 

OHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE 

AND  FIRE  ASSURANCE  INSTITU¬ 
TION,  9  and  10  KING  STREET,  CHEAP- 
SIDE,  LONDON.  • 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 

CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 

Assurances  effected  on  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  general  public. 

Special  allowances  from  the  Proprietors  Fond 
made  to  Clergymen  and  Schoolmasters. 

“  Free  ”  Policies  issued  which  can  never  «• 
tirely  lapse  by  non-payment  of  Premluma 

Annuities  grants  on  a  new  and  beneficUi 
principle.  ^  _  - 

Applications  for  Prospectoses  and  Forms  « 
Proposal,  and  tor  Agencies,  should  be  so- 
dressed  to 

STEPHEN  H.  KMMENS, 
Secretary. 


SUDDEN  mourning. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners, 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  nr 

purchasers,  when  the  emergencies 
unexpected  mourning  require  toe  inimem 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  taxew 
then;  dresses,  bonnets,  and  .h« 

materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  * 

piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  si^ 
price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London 
Mourning  Warehouse,  In  Regent 
able  estimates  also  given  for  hou^old  mourning 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS*. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent  street 


//■ 
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SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  2,165,000  Dols.  SEVEN  PER  CENT. 

BONDS  OF 

the  state  of  ARKANSAS 

(UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA). 

ISSUED  UNDER  ACT  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  OP  THE  STATE  OF  21st  JULY,  1863, 

IN  AID  OP  THE  ARKANSAS  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

SPECIALLY  SEOUEED  BY  DIEEOT  GUARANTEE  OF  THE  RAILWAY  COMPANY,  WITH  NEXT  COUPON  DUE 

Ist  APRIL,  1872. 

Principal  redeemable  thirty  years  from  1st  April,  1870,  interest  payable  half-yearly  by  coupon. 

Principal  and  Interest  payable  in  United  States  currency. 

Price  of  Emission  65  per  cent.,  or  (the  dollar  calculated  at  the  fixed  exchange  of  43.  6d.)  equal  to  £146  5s. 

sterling  per  Bond  of  1,000  dollars. 


THE  LOMBARD  SYNDICATE  (Limited) 

— (Instructed  by  the  Agent  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  of  the  Arkansas  Central  Railway  Company) 

Invite  applications  for  the  above  amount  of  2,165,000  dollars  Seven  per  Cent.  State  Bonds  in  2,165  Bonds  of 
1,000  dollars  each,  at  the  price  of  65  per  cent,  (exchange  4s.  6d.  per  dollar)  or  £146  5s. 

sterling  per  bond. 


THE  INSTALMENTS  of  the  SUSCRIPTION  PRICE  Rate  of  Return  to  the  landholder. -Reckoning  the  terms  of  suUcription. 
i  will  be  payable  as  below  nt  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland,  37  Nicholas  h  ‘ 

etiULDtioBeatrusteesior  tuesuoacnpuou,  VI  ..  States  (an  event  believed  to  be  not  far  distantX  this  return  would  be  in- 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  WENTWORTH.  creased  to  nearly  11  per  cent. 

W.  D.  CHRISTIE,  Esq.,  C.B.  (late  H.B.M.  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  If  no  allotment  be  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  to  the  subscriber 
Blinister  rienlDotentiarr  at  the  Court  of  Brazil),  viz. :  without  deduction,  and  if  only  part  of  the  amount  applied  for  be  allotted. 


£10 

2.3  ... 

30  ... 

23  ... 

W  5j.  ... 


1  application, 
allotment. 

I2th  April,  1872. 
11th  May. 

26th  June. 


'Less  £6  lOs.  allowed  for  Con* 
pon,  due  1st  April,  i.e., 
£23  10s.  net 


Total,  £140  5s.  per  bond  of  1,000  dolUars 


(Equal  to  05  per  cent,  at  fixed 
(  exchange  at  4s.  ttd.  per  dollar. 


Payment  may  be  made  in  full  on  any  day  when  an  instalment  falls  due, 
under  discount  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  case  of  payment  in  full 
Wore  the  instalment  due  12th  .\pril,  the  value  of  the  coupon  payable  Ist 
April  will  be  allowed  for  at  once,  notwithstanding  it  may  not  then  hare 


matured. 

bonds,  being  in  favour  of  the  “  bearer,”  are  negotiable  by  simple 
“ftirery,  and  bear  interest  by  coupon,  payable  half-yearly  in  New  York  by 
the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  on  the  Ist  of  April  and  Ist  of  October  in  each 
year,  until  redemption  at  par  of  the  principal  of  the  bonds. 


mnA  a  une  wnicii  will  open  up  tne  nnest  aistncis  or  me  aiaie, 

ana  prove  of  immense  benefit  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  population  as  a 
between  various  impoitant  lines  of  railroad  which,  when 
wmpieted,  will  render  the  State  of  Arkansas  one  of  the  most  important 
railway  centres  in  the  south. 

8«nrity  to  Bondholders.— By  express  declaration  the  proceeds  of  the 


K  "'^8W‘*«ure  unaer  wnicn  tne  issue  takes  place,  me  Donanomer  is 
Dy  the  declaration  that  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  are  solemnly 
of  Pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  Interest  and  redemption 

DroriHoH  ?'■*  41  these  bonds  os  the  same  become  due.  A  special  tax  is 
maiiA tn  4K  u  *® il^apment  of  the  Treasury  of  the  State  of  any  payments 
^^idholders  by  the  State  In  respect  of  such  interest  or  prin- 

tfae  assurance  to  the  bondholders,  and  as  a  manifestation  of 

the  Arkina  te  the  punctual  fulfilment  of  the  State  engi^ements, 

Went  on*P*Mf  Railway  Company  guarantee,  by  their  spcclarendorse- 

interest  “  ****  hereto  annexed,  the  prompt  payment  of  the 

•hall  be  ^y  bi  *  **  become  due,  and  of  the  principal  when  the  same 


r  spcclarendorse  ■ 
t  payment  of  the 
when  the  same 


hondhoM»*.S*?  **  •  specialty  of  the  present  issue,  and  presents  to  the 

the  staUnlTJ^  additional  security,  the  value  of  which  will  be  judged  from 
•waitlmr  thA  11  obtainable  on  application,  showing  the  important  traffic 
the  rich  endowments  in  valuable  laud  and  in  county 
“utlons  which  have  been  granted  to  it 

®tstrof*A*Hl*.«^***®  P^t.— According  to  the  terms  of  the  constitution  of  the 
*®anod  foi- A*^**^*^’  credit  of  the  State  or  counties  shall  never  be 

throu*i,  fhoV^u'^u®  without  the  consent  of  the  people  thereof,  expressed 
b'^ad«the  ntai.lJf  ’’  ^ot  only,  therefore,  has  the  holder  of  these 

af  the  Si>»tA*K*^**i®  their  issuance  has  the  full  approval  of  the  people 
the  DOMiMiWw  b®  *'*  furiher  protectejl  by  the  above  restriction  against 
incias'ati.iit  '♦*  ^tHte  indebtedness  being  increased  to  an  extent 

»  suut  with  the  tax-p  iyi  ig  Ability  of  the  pSpulation. 


States  (an  event  believed  to  be  not  far  distantX  this  return  would  be  in¬ 
creased  to  nearly  11  per  cent. 

If  no  allotment  be  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  to  the  subscriber 
without  deduction,  and  if  only  part  of  the  amount  applied  for  be  allotted, 
the  balance  of  deposit  will  be  first  applied  towards  the  amount  due  on  allot¬ 
ment.  Default  in  the  payment  of  any  iustalment  renders  all  previous  pay¬ 
ments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Scrip  certificates  to  bearer  will  be  exchanged  for  the  allotment  letters 
and  receipts.  The  definitive  bonds,  in  the  form  hereunto  appended,  will  be 
delivered  to  the  holders  of  full  paid  scrip  as  soon  as  possible. 

Applications,'  in  the  annexed  form,  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  £10  per 
1,000  dollars  applied  for.  will  be  received  on  behalf  of  the  Lombard  Syndi¬ 
cate  (Limited),  and  the  said  trustees  by 

The  National  Bank  of  Scotland,  37  Nicholas  lane,  London,  E.C. : 

The  Head  Olfioe  of  the  same  Bank  in  Edinburgh;  and  the  branches 
throughout  Scotland. 

Certified  copies  of  the  Act  of  the  I.egislature,  under  whicli  thc'o  bonds 
are  issued,  maps,  and  other  official  documents,  lie  for  inspection  at  the 
Ofilces  of  Messrs  Kimbcr  and  Ellis,  Solicitors,  70  Lombard  street,  Loiidou, 
E.C. 

Reference  is  made  to  statements,  compiled  from  reliable  sources,  and 
obtainable  on  application  to  the  Lombard  Syndicate  (Limited^  84  Lombard 
street,  London,  exhibiting  the  resources  and  financial  position  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  and  to  the  particulars  officially  furnished  by  the  Arkniisns 
Central  Railway  Company  with  regard  to  the  resources  and  traffic  of  the 
line. 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

(To  be  retaiiuHl  by  the  Bankers.) 

To  the  Lombard  Syndicate  (Limited).  84  Lombard  street,  London,  E.C. 

Gentlemen, — Having  paid  to  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  for  the  credit 
of  yourselves,  jointly  with  the  Right  Hononrable  Lord  Wentworlh  and 
\y.  D.  Christie.  Esq.,  C.B.  (as  trustees  of  the  subscriptiouX  the  sum  of 
sterling,  1  beg  that  you  will  allot  to  me  dots.  Stock  of 

the  Seven  per  Cent.  Bonds  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  in  accordance  with  the 
Prospectus  issued  in  respect  of  same  under  date  9th  March,  1872  ;  and  I 
hereby  agree  to  accept  that  or  any  smaller  amount  which  may  b<;  allotted  to 
me,  and  to  make  the  remaining  payments  according  to  the  terms  of  the  said 
Prospectus. 

Name  in  fhU . 

Residence . 

Date .  1872. 


Signature. 


(Addition  to  be  signed  by  applicants  desirous  of  paying  up  at  once  In  full.) 

I  desire  to  pay  up  at  once  in  full  the  total  amount  due  fn  respect  of  any 
bonds  allottea  to  me  in  consequence  of  my  above  application. 


Signature. 


i  - 


84  Lombard  street,  London,  E.C.,  March  9, 1872. 


1  / 


/ 
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DEATH  OR  INJURE  FROM  ACCIDENT, 

WITH  Till  CfONSIQUBXT 

LOSS  OF  TIME  AND  MONEY, 

rnoviDBD  Fon  bt  a  polict  op  thb 

Kailway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company, 

AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

AH  AHHUAL  PATMBST  OF  £8  TO  £6  6i. 

IH8DRB9 £1,000  AT  DEATH,  OB  AH  ALLOWAHCl  AT 
TUB  RATB  OP  £«  PBR  WEBB  FOR  IHJURT. 

i^SAO.OOO  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
ONE  oat  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  Holden 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  TEAK* 

For  particalars  apply  to  the  Clerki  at  the 
Railway  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  &10  Regent  street, 
London- 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas- 
sengers  and  receire  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  1  Every  Thurs- 
MALTA  }  day,  at  3  p.m. 

A  L  E  X  A  N- 1  ) 

DR  I A  (Every  Tliurs- [  Every  Monday 

ADEN  (  day,atsp-ra.  I  atCa.m. 


DIGESTION  P.^OMOTEO  BY  PEP3INE- 

Prepared  by  T.  MORSON  and  RON.  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Medical  Profession. 

Sold  in  Bottles  and  Boxe-s  from  28.  6;1.  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 
124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


IMPERFECT  DIGESTION 
AND  ASSIMILATION. 

SAVORY  and  MOORES  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 
potent  remedial  agents,  lliev  are  the  only  reme¬ 
dies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 


DR  I A 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 
OALLE 
MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 
PENANG 
SINGAPORE 
CHINA 
JAPAN 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 


Thursday,  Mar. 
14,  at  2  p.m., 
and  every 
alternate 
Thursday 
thereafter. 


Monday,  Mar. 
25,  at  5  a  m., 
and  every 
alternate 
Mondaythere 
after. 


AUSTRALIA  !  14,  at  2  pm.,  j  25,  at  5  a.m., 
NEW  ZEA- i  and  everyland  every 

LAND  i  fourth  Thurs- [  fourth  Mon- 

(Cargo  only.)  I  day  there- 1  day  there- 
J  after.  J  after. 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  Company. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  Is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  he  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Biiliter  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office.) 

For  Ratos  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  appW  at  the  Company’s 
Offices.  122  Leadenhall  street,  London,  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 


)  Thursday, M ar. )  Monday,  Mar. 


jondon,  or  Oriental 


XfOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

In  agua  amarella  restores  the 

HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOsNELLand  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid,  it  is  now  offered  to  the  publio  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each  ;  also  5s.,  7b.  6d.,  and  15s.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  ou 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order. — 
Ani^el  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 
E.C. 


JOHN  OOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

f  I  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl- 


l*rloe  Is.  6d.  each. — Angel  passage,  03  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


(OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

V/  Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4e. 
per  dozen  half-pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


DIHIYEFOBD’S  FITTID  MAOBrESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Mag-'esia  as  tlie 
remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  SIX) .MACH, 
H^RTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

BINKEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

-  .•  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 

BUd  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


jected  by  the  stomach.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
Imttle.  Price  from  28.  to  21s. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 
NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


El  AZENB  Y  and  SON’S 
•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
MKNTS 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietor*  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  wltich  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wfgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  tliis  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Laz€rtb>^. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

(^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperieut  is  required,  uothiug  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  tiie  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  aiffections. 
blotches,  pimples,  and  saVlowness  of  the  skiu,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  CliemL-t  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

(T^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
A.  which  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind ;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considered,  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is 
so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  pn'sent  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use.  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

P I  L  L  S.— Glandular  swellings  in  the 
throat,  neuralgia,  tic-doloreux,  rheumatism,  gout, 
lumbago,  and  other  diseases  affecting  the  glands, 
muscles,  and  nerves  of  sensation,  are  permanently 
eradicated  by  this  healing,  antefebrile,  and  sooth¬ 
ing  preparation.  It  is  alM  a  perfect  remedy  for 
all  skin  diseases,  and  every  kind  of  superficial  in¬ 
flammation;  they  soon  lose  their  painful  and 
angry  character,  under  this  invaluable  Ointment. 
The  iMlls  have  never  been  administered  by  hospital 
or  private  practitioners  in  dyspepsia  or  liver 
complaints  without  producing  the  draired  resvlt. 
In  short  the  uniform  success  of  Holloway’s  medi¬ 
caments  in  overcoming  all  disorders  or  diseases  of 
the  human  body  is  now  so  universally  acknow- 
ledged  that  any  further  proof  is  needless  here. 


PARR’S  LIFE  PILLS  INCREASE 

1  THE  SPIRITS,  IMPROVE  THE 
COMPLEXION.  AND  ENLIVEN  AND 
EXHILARATE  THE  MIND. 


SOLIDIFIED  SOUP  SQUARES, 

Ready  for  immediate  use,  and  most  nutritious. 
Sold  by  Grocers  and  Chemists.  Wholesale  at  8 
and  9  Lime-street  square,  E  C. 


RUPTURES— -BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 


^HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 
VV  TRUSS  is  allowed  bv  npwaiX  of  J5 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  eflrotive  inventinn^ 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  THp  n  # 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  i 

here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  wo?n^  ^ 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resistinTpoiS^ 
supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  Pat?kS 
LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closwii 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be*S2f 
during  sleep.  . 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Tmsa 
(which  cannot  fall  to  fit)  forwarded  by 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY 
LONDON.  ’ 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  21*.,  26h.  f,d  .«!» 
318.  6d.  Postage  free.  'o  .  tnd 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  318.  Od.,  423.,  xud  5:s  6d 
Postage  free.  "  * 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  t2s.,  ai.d  V'<i  m 
Post^e  free.  ”  * 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITK' 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly.  ‘ 


the  LEGS.  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are  poroaV 
light  in  textun^  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  4s.  6d. 
78.  6d.,  lOs.,  and  168.  each.  Post^e  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON.  ’ 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

S-rSEIX,  PSITS. 

Bold  by  all  Dealers  tbroaeboat  the  World. 


BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and 

FURNITURE.— WILLIAM  8.  BUtt- 
TON’S  STOCK  of  IRON  and  BRASS  BED- 
STEADS  and  Children's  Cota  stands  unrivsilsd 
either  for  extent^)r  moderateness  of  prices.  The 
Bedding,  manufactured  on  the  premises,  and  Bed 
Han^ngs  are  of  guaranteed  quality.  Patent 
Iron  Bedsteadii,  fitted  with  dove-tail  joints  and 
patent  sacking,  fr  m  lls.  each.  Ornamental  Iron 
and  Brass  Bedsteads  in  variety,  from  £1  to 
■  £:10.  Complete  suites  or  Bed  room  Furniture  in 
Mahogany,  Fancy  Woods,  Polished  and  Japanned 
Deal,  always  on  show.  These  are  made  by  Wil¬ 
liam  S,  Burton  at  his  manufactory,  84  Newman 
street,  and  every  article  is-  guaranteed.  China 
Toilet  Waie  in  great  variety,  from  4a  the  set  of 
five  pieces.  FURNITURE  for  Dining  rooms-A 
most  complete  assortment  is  on  show.  Easy 
chairs,  fh)ni  37b.  Od. ;  gilt  chimney  and  pier 
glasses,  from  4  8.  6d. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Iroa- 
monger  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  PriuesM 
Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards' of 
850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Kooma 
post  free. — 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  lA,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place;  ^ 
1  Newman  yard,  London,  W.  TheoostoideJlvcri^ 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Unitoe 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertske 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS, 

ELLIS’S.  The  Ruthin  Waters  are  unsur¬ 
passed  for  their  purity. 

Soda,  Seltzer,  Lithia  and  Potass  Waten,  a^ 
Lemonade.  Note  name,  "  R.  ELLIS  aud^OA, 
RUTHIN,”  on  the  Corks;  and  on  the  * 
“  Goat  on  Shield.”  Sold  everywhere.  W  holess" 
only.  R.  ELLIS  and  SON, 

Wale*.  London  Agents: — W.  BESTaudSO^Oi 
Henrietta  street,  Cavendish  square. 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  the  **  United  Service  ”  Soap 
Tablet,  which  also  imparts  a  delic’ousfragraBce. 

MANUFACTORWD  BV 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self- 
fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  other*, 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


OS  L E R  ’ S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDMLIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOL  • 
Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  J®****" 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  w. 

BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Roomii 

Broad  street.  Established  1807, 


/ 
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TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

dividends  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

The  MARCH  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 


.  II  fhA  h#Ht  navln'^  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  rnrestments  of  the  day,  with  Market  PrioM, 
Contains  al  the  Mst  n  y  ,  Investments  in  English  and  Foreiam  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks, 

Keports.  DIvwenns,  -^jj^g^gan  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  ka 
](ines,  r  oreign  uw  • 

messes  sharp  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

Established  1852. 


Bakkbbs;  Lo5DON  and  Westminster,  Lothbdbt,  London,  E.O. 


in-hltects  would  find  this  process  cheaper,  far  superior,  and  more  durable  than  hand 

painting  or  stencilling. 


PATENT  PERMANENT  GLASS  TILES 

For  Church  Decorations,  Walls,  Flower  Boxes,  &c. 

10  FEATHERSTONB  buildings,  LONDON,  W.C., 


23  SOUTH  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


FOR  BALL  ROOMS 


BURN 


FIELD’S  NEW  OZOKERIT  CANDLE. 


In  all  sizes,  from  aU  Dealers. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co  I  ready,  88  pages,  8vo,  price  Is. ;  in  cloth,  28., 


EDINBUEGH,  INDIA  PALE,  AND 
DINNER  ALES, 

Spsrkling,  refreshing,  nourishing,  and  economical, 

TO  BE  HAD  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RETAILERS. 

Obcerre  Trade  Marks,  as  other  brands  are  fre¬ 
quently  substituted. 

Brewenes -- Edinburgh.  Establisheil  1749. 
London  Stores— Belvedere  road,  .S.K  ;  Liver¬ 
pool,  1  Seel  street;  Bristol,  14  Narrow  quay; 
Dublin  Stores,  7  Lower  Abbey  street ;  Swansea, 


THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 


Fapebs  Reprinted  from  *  The  Examiner.’ 


CONTENTS : 


Quay  parade ;  Glasgow,  Queen  street ;  Birming 
bam,  13  Temple  street. 


The  Female  Franchise;  Women's  Electoral 
Disabilities;  *'The  Woman  Question;”  The 
Vice  of  Contentm  ent ;  Women  and  War ;  Women 
and  Work ;  Dowries ;  The  Law  of  Breach  of 
Promise;  The  Novel-Reading  Disease;  Rising 
in  Life;  The  Education  of  Women;  Mothers’ 
Wronga 


KIBAHiN'S  .  LI  .  WHISKY. 


This  celebrated  and  most  delicions  oid  mellow 
*plnt  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH 


WHISKIES, 


«i.^i***^**^  unrivalled,  perfectly  pare,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  N ote 

snd^rif  .  LL  .  ”  on  Seal,  Label, 


oSrtCeJ’vf?’-  ** 


The  ‘*  Papers  reprinted  from  the  ‘Examiner,’” 
and  entitled  ‘‘The  Woman  Qustion,” embrace  a 
great  variety  of  topics  connected  with  this  im¬ 
portant  subject.  Some  of  these  topics  are  treated 
in  a  very  able  and  original  manner,  and  the 
I’apers,  though  short,  are  eminently  sug^stive. 
.  .  .  The  pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of 
every  sensible  man,  and  we  are  much  mistaken 
if  it  does  not  open  the  minds  of  many  to  new 
views  on  this  great  subject.”— The  Metropolitan. 


boudault’s  pepsine  powder, 

taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
of  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OP  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
18.56, 

SOLE  MEDAL,  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1867. 
SILVER  MEDAL,  1868. 

u  supplied  to  the  Principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  1^. 

BOUDAUirs  PEPSIKE  WIKE  (SHERBI).  4«.  AND  8«. 

“Clous  and  agre^ble  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 

BOUDAULT’S  pepsine  I'OZENGEa,  3s. 

very  convenient  form  for  persona 
travelling. 

TTOT-BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
I’aris. 


R.  H.  LAPHAM,  9  Wellington  street.  Strand. 


A  BRITISH  REPUBLIC. 


J ust  published,  price  Is.  6d.,  cloth  boards  extra ; 
or  in  wrapper.  Is.  poet  ftee. 


E.  TBUELOVE,  Publisher,  256  High  Holbom. 


Now  ready. 


Blindness  and  the  bund,  bj 

W.  HANKS  LEVY,  F.R.G.S.,  price  7s.  (id 


“It  throws  an  exceptional  strong  and  vivid 
light  upon .  many  of  the  central  problems  of 
psychology.’*— Saturday  Review. 


M.  ZIMMERMANK.  7  Fena  court. 
London,  E.C. 


May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 


“  About  a  third  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with 
the  biographies  of  eminent  blind  men  from  the 
time  of  Homer  to  the  present  day.”— Examiner. 


CHAP3IAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


13  Great  Mareborodoii  street. 


HUEST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


printing  DECORATIVE  DESIGNS 

On  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c.,  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

EDWARD  LEE’S  PATENT. 


The  SWITZERS.  By  W.  Hepworth 

DIXON.  Second  Edition.  1  vol,8vo,  15a. 

‘‘A  lively.  interoRting,  and  altogether  novel 
book  on  Switzerland.  It  is  full  of  valunble  in¬ 
formation,  and.  like  all  Mr  Dixon's  books,  it  is 
eminently  readable.”— Daily  News. 

“We  advise  every  one  who  cares  for  good 
literature  to  get  a  copy  of  tliis  brilliant,  novel, 
and  abundantly  instructive  account  of  the  Swit¬ 
zers.”— Post. 

“  A  work  of  real  and  abiding  value.”— Standard. 

PRAIRIE  FARMS  a^d  PRAIRIE 


FOLK.  Br  PARKER  OILLMORB 
(“  Ubique  ”).  2  vols.,  with  illustrations,  21  s. 

“  A  book  which  will  make  the  English  reader 
take  a  di'ep  interest  in  ‘  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie 
Folk.’  Mr  Gillmore'ssporting  feats  are  the  themes 
of  some  of  its  best  chapters.^’ — Daily  News. 

LODGE'S  PEERAGE  and 

BABONETAGE  for  1872.  Under  the 
Especial  Patronage  of  her  Majesty,  Corrected 
^  the  Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New 
(Creations.  41  st  Edition.  I  vol.,  royal  8vo, 
with  the  Arras  beautifully  engraved,  hand¬ 
somely  bound,  gilt  edges,  31s.  (id. 


“  A  work  of  g^eat  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful 
record  we  possess  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  day.’* 
— Post. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


“A  beauty  jiever  known  to  bend.” — (Vide  Judy,  December  2l8t 
1870),— and  giving  the  most  brilliant  light.  ! 


A  BRIDGE  of  GLASS.  By  F.  W. 

ROBINSON,  Author  of  ‘  Grandmother’a 
Money,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  Mr  Robinson’s  story  possesses  the  first  quali¬ 
fication  of  a  good  novel,  a  well -sustained  and 
interesting  plot” — Athenaum. 

“  A  thoroughly  good  and  well-told  story,  the 
interest  of  which  never  flags.”— Observer. 

The  QUEEN  of  the  REGIMENT. 

By  KATHARINE  KING.  3  vols. 

ASTON  ROYAL.  By  the  Author  of 


‘  St  Odave’s.’  3  vola. 

“'Aston  Royal’  abounds  with  many beanties,. 
much  clever  writing,  and  that  thoroogli  insight 
into  human  nature  which  made  *8t  Olave’s’^so 
universally  and  deservedly  popular.”— Messenger. 

BEUNA’S  REVENGE.  By  the 

Author  of  ‘  Caste,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“Viewed  simply  as  love  stories,  fresh,  pure, 
and  pathetic,  these  volumes  deserve  praise.” — 
Athenaum. 


A  WOMAN  in  SPITE  of  HERSELF. 

By  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON.  3  vols. 

“A  delightful  and  exoitiDg  story.'’— Post 

GOLDEN  KEYS.  3  vols. 

[March  22. 


BLESS  THE  PRINCE 


WALES.— (The  second  national  song). 
;INLKY  RICHARDS.  The  Song.  4s.;  as 


By  BKINLKY  KKJUAKDS.  Tfie  Song,  4S.;  as 
a  IManoforte  Solo,  4b.;  Plano  Duet,  (s.  each  ;  free 
by  post  at  half-price.  The  Foui^part  Song, 
2  stampa  ‘‘No  parallel  can  be  found  to  the 
wonderful  popularity  of  this  simple  hvmn,  and  Mr 
Richards  has  unquestionably  made  nis  mark  not 
only  upon  musiixd,  but  upon  our  national  his¬ 
tory.’  ’—Graphic. 


rpo  CLERGYMEN,  ORGANISTS, 

J-  and  all  interested  in  the  Construction  and 
Preservation  of  tlie  Organ.— A  new  and  consider- 


BIMBAULT,  LL.D.  Price  £1  lls.  6d. 

MODERN  SCHOOL  for  the  ORGAN.  By 
W.  T.  BEST.  One  voL,  cloth  boards,  31s.  6d. 
Also,  by  the  same  composer,  the  ORGAN  STU¬ 
DENT,  2  vols.,  21s.  each;  HANDEL’S  180 
CHORUSES,  for  pedal  organs,  in  one  thick  vol.. 
cloth  boards,  638. ;  a  COLLECTION  of  ORG.^ 
COMPOSITIONS,  2  vols.,  30s.  each. 

JOHN  BISHOP’S  HALF-HOURS  at  the 
ORGAN,  twenty-four  books,  3t.  each ;  or  in  two 
volumes,  cloth  hoards,  30s.  each. 

WARREN’S  (JOSEPH)  THE  AMATEUR 
ORGANIST,  twehre  books,  3s.  each;  or  In  one 
volume,  cloth  boards,  30s. 

London:  Sole  Publishers,  ROBERT  COCKS 
and  CO.,  New  Burlington  street. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  5s.  annually, 

LAVINGTON  a  PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  ko.,  mth  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  Mr  cent. 

O.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PEimiNOTON,  44 
Threadneedle  street,  Londem,  E.C. 
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DARWIN’S  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES, 

A  NEW,  REVISED,  AND  POPULAR  EDITION. 

Now  read/,  0th  and  thoronghl/  BoTlscd  Edition  (11th-  ThousandX  with  Gloesar/  of  Terms, 

Tost  8ro,  78.  6d., 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES  BY  MEANS 
OF  NATURAL  SELECTION : 

OR, 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  FAVOURED  RACES  IN  THE 

STRUGGLE  FOR  LIFE. 

ST  cuAuUHiSS  i5.A.i6'wiisr,  ssa-. 

Author  of  ‘The  Naturalist's  Voyage  round  the  World,'  &c.,  &c. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  TRADE  OF 
ENGLAND. 

Now  ready,  with  an  Index,  8vo,  168., 

npHE  HISTORY  of  BRITISH  COM- 

X  BIERCE,  and  of  the  Economic  Progress 
of  the  BritUb  Nation,  1763-1670.  By  I’rofessor  | 
LEONE  LEVI,  F.8.A.,  Barrister  at -Law,  Pro- 
fc8M>r  of  the  Principles  and  l*nictice  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Law,  King's  College,  London,  j 

Thb  Editob's  Pbifacb. 

No  History  of  British  Commerce  for  the  last 
one  hundred  years  has  as  yet  appeared,  tliough 
the  facts  connected  with  it  are  replete  with  inte¬ 
rest  and  instruction.  The  large  quarto  volumes 
of  Blacplierson  and  Anderson  are  chronological 
records  of  commercial  transactions,  rather  titan 
histories,  and  they  end  just  when  commerce 
began  to  expand  into  any  real  importance.  As 
An  account  of  one  of  the  most  important  interests 
In  the  empire,  as  a  repertory  of  facts  for  the 
financier  and  economist,  as  a  manual  fur  tlic 
British  trader  all  the  world  over,  and  as  a  class 
l>ook  for  students  of  political  and  commercial 
economics,  I  trust  tliis  *  History  of  British  Coni-  ' 
racrce'  may  prove  of  practical  utility,  in  most  j 
cases  the  autliorities  quoted  are  given,  and  tliese 
M*e  generally  tlie  highest  and  most  trustworthy 
«xtant. — Editor’s  Preface. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


Now  ready,  8vo,  128., 

Essays  ou  cathedrals.  By 

the  following  Writers.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  J.  8.  HO  WSON,  D.D.,  Deau  of 


Chester. 


The  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Canon  Norris,  M.A. 

The  Dean  of  Casliel. 

A.  J.  A  Beresford  Hope,  M.P. 
lYofessor  Westcott,  D.D. 

Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L. 
Canon  Perowne,  B  D. 

Sir  F.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.,  M.A. 
Canon  Durham,  &1.A. 

Chancellor  Massingberd,  M.A. 
Kev.  E.  W.  Benson,  D.D. 

Canon  Venables,  M.A. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 

WORKS  BY  MR  SMILES. 


The  following  Works  may  now  be  had : 


SELF-HELP.  With  Illustrations  of 

Conduct  and  Perseverance.  90th  Thou- 


NEW  WORK  BY  EARL  STANHOPE. 

This  day  is  published,  post  8vo,  7s  Gd., 

Miscellanies.  — se(;ond 

SERIES— Collected  and  Edited  by  Earl 
STANHOPE. 

"  This  second  volume  of  Stanhope’s  *  Mis¬ 
cellanies  '  is  abundantly  various  in  its  contents, 
and  contains  nothing  which  is  without  interest. 
Sometimes  a  new  \  roblem  is  started  or  an  old 
-one  run  to  earth.  Here  and  there  fresh  light  is 
thrown  on  some  dark  corner  of  history;  now, 
iacts  already  known  are  grouped  under  a  new 

aspect,  and  stanil  out  more  clearly . A 

varied  and  ciiarmiiig  little  book  has  In'Cii  given 
ai9  in  tills  second  series  of  the  Stanhope  "Mis- 
cedlauies.’  ” — Athenirum. 

Copies  of  the  Former  Volume  may  still 
be  had. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


LYELL’S  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY. 

Now  Ready,  nth  Edition,  with  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations,  2  vols.,  8vo,  I6s.  each, 

rpHE  PRINCIPLES  of  GEOLOGY  ; 

X.  or,  the  Blodorn  Changes  of  the  Earth  and 
its  Inhabitants,  considered  as  Illustrative  of 
Gml^pr.  By  Sir  CHARLES  LYELL,  Bart., 

Also,  by  the  Same, 

The  STUDENT’S  ELEMENTS  of 
GEOLOGY.  With  600  Illustrations.  Post 
8vo,  Os. 

“  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  here  done  for  the  geo¬ 
logical  student  whnt  Sir  John  llerschel  did  for 
the  student  of  astronomy  in  his  incomparable 
‘Outlines.’  Young  beginners  in  natural  science 
had  long  wanted  a  short  manual  of  geology  at  a 
reasonable  price,  which  should  yet  cuntaiu  a  full 
explanation  of  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of 
the  science.  Now  they  have  it  ’’—Examiner. 

JOHN  HURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


CHARACTER.  A  Companion  Volume  to 

‘Self-Help.’  1 2th  Thousand.  Cs. 

III. 

LIFE  of  GEORGE  S  TEPHENSON.  9th 
Edition.  8vo.  Uniform  with  ‘  Lives  of  Engi¬ 
neers.  ’  218. 

The  HUGUENOTS  in  ENGLAND  and 

IRELAND.  4th  Edition.  6s, 

V. 

A  BOY’S  VOYAGE  ROUND  the 

WORLD.  5th  Thousand.  6s. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street 

MONUMENTS  WITHOUT  MEMORIALS. 

Now  ready,  with  230  Illustrations,  metlium 
8vo,  248., 

Rude  stone  monuments  in 

all  COUNTRIES;  their  Age  and  Uses. 
By  JAMES  FERGUSSON,  F.R.S.,  Author  of 
‘  The  History  of  Architecture,’  &c.  &c. 

”  Hitherto,  antiquaries  have  looked  upon  un¬ 
tooled  monuments  as  mainly  pre- architectural 
and  possibly  prc-historic.  But  BIr  Fergiisson  has 
now  elaborated  an  idea  slightly  outlined  by  him 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  in  this  copiously  illus¬ 
trated  work  endeavours  to  draw  these  wonderful 
relics  witliin  the  coniines  of  architecture  and 
history,  and  arrange  tliem  in  a  sequence.  His 
creed  is  tiiat  all  groups  of  untooled  stone  are 
comparatively  modern,  aud  that  those  of  the  East 
i'specinlly  are  very  late  attempts  to  imitate  ancient 
magnificence . Of  those  who  have  investi¬ 

gated  the  subject  for  themselves,  some  will  re¬ 
ceive,  and  some  will  resent  his  interpretations, 
but  all  who  look  into  his  book  and  examine  his 
234  illustrations  will  be  gratified.” — Builder. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 

NEW  WORK  BY  DEAN  STANLEY. 

Now  Ready,  8vo,  78.  6d., 

Lectures  on  the  history  of 

the  CHURCH  of  SCOTLAND,  delivered 
in  Edinburgh.  January,  1872.  By  ARTHUR 
PENRUYN  STANLEY,  D-D.,  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


NEW  LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

With  an  Original  Portrait  and  Facaimli-  ... 
Byron  s  First  Letter.  8vo,  lCe!®“  ^ 

Lord  BYRON  ;  a  Bio/nanhv  wi.u 

a  Critical  Essay  on  his  Plaw  in  i 
BrKARLELZB. 

and  artistic  use  which  he  has  made  of  them*y^“* 
a  charm  to  the  narrative  which  is  clear 
and  well  arranged.  Not  the  least  interesting K 
of  the  book  are  the  two  last  chapters,  io 
treats  of  Byron’s  characteristics  and  hU  duS 
literature.  The  book  is  one  which  all  thl 
of  Byron  must  read. ’’-Notes  and  Queries 
“  Professor  KIxe  has  been  pre-<ented  in  a  mann... 
worthy  of  his  deserts,  and  the  Englisli 
have  before  it  a  work,  on  the  corr^noa?  of  SS 
it  can  rely,  while  the  style  is  flowing  and  n-adahi! 
Besides  the  constant  care  which  the  ti^SiUtA; 
has  exercised  with  regard  to  the  text,  he  has  dnnl 
some  service  by  collecting  in  an  appendix  setXi 
interesting  contributions  to  our  knowl-dre^ 
Byron.” — Athenaeum.  '  * 

LORD  BYRONS  WORKS. 

Complete  In  a  case,  price  One  Guinea 

nPHE  POCKET  edition  of’ the 

X_  POETICAL  WORKS  of  LORD  BVRON 
Beautifully  printed  in  clear  type  and  on 
paper.  Complete  in  ^  Pocket  Volumes,  bound  and 
in  a  case. 

”  Unquestionably  the  most  compact,  portable 
and  handy  edition  of  Lord  Byron’s  Works.  Here 
we  have  in  volumes  of  most  convenient  size 
beautifully  printed,  carefully  edited,  and  bound  in 
a  style  at  once  elegant  and  serviceable  the  com¬ 
plete  works  of  the  noble  poet.  It  was  a  happy 
thought  to  bring  out  Lord  Byron’s  poems  in  thii 
form.  Small  volumes,  when  printed  with  fine 
clear  type  sufficiently  large,  are  much  pleasanter 
to  hold  in  the  hand  and  read  than  heavy  onei”— 
Civil  Service  Gazette. 


Post  8ro,  28.  6d.  In  a  wrapper ;  or  38.  6d.  In 
Blorocco  cloth. 

The  PEARL  EDITION  of  the  POETL 
CAL  WORKS  of  LORD  BYRON.  Beauti¬ 
fully  printed  in  clear  type  and  complete  in 
one  volume. 
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